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What's the biggest 
“woman's club” in your state? 


In state after 
slate it’s the 
millions of 


trading stamp 


SMWVETS. 





by AMY VANDERBILT 


Prominent author and 


lecturer to American women’s clubs 


‘rom what I see and hear traveling about the 
I country, I predict a long life ahead for trad- 
ing stamps. I base that on a very simple observa- 
tion. Wherever I go I find that women like them. 

Nor do I wonder that the American woman 
has taken them to her heart. Of course, it’s the 
husband who’s generally the family provider. 
But what housewife who saves trading stamps 
doesn’t think of herself as a “good provider,” 
too. And she is. Through her thrift and diligence 
in shopping where trading stamps are given, she 
provides “extras” for the family to enjoy. 

Moreover, her devotion to stamps pays off 
handsomely for America’s business firms. Last 
year she took home from redemption stores 
about $500, 00,000 worth of appliances, home 
furnishings and hobby equipment. Making 


these things gave employment to 75,000 people 


This message is one of a series 


in manufacturing plants and on farms. 

And often the merchandise the housewife 
gets with stamps generates other spending. It 
gives her fresh ideas that send her out to buy 
other things at local stores. 

American women live in an atmosphere 
where they can be free and independent in their 
thinking. They can shop where they like. It is 
significant that the women in 2 out of 3 families 
(I call them the country’s largest “woman’s 
club”) shop regularly where they get a discount 
for cash in the form of trading stamps. 


* * * 


NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry . . . or answers to specific 
questions about stamps, simply write to The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


New York. 


presented for your information by 


THE SPERRY ann HUTCHINSON COMPANY waAich pioneered 62 years ago in 
the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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leland, Standard sales representative (left), and I.G. Smallegan, plant manager 


Would you like to be a salesman? 
y the thrill of selling against strong competition? Would you 
a field where opportunities are limitless? Many of America’s 
| executives started as salesmen. They rose to their present 
bedrock of American business is competition and 


At Standard Oil, salesmen are given 


use the 
npetit iS SCLLINE 


ind. They spend weeks as salaried sales trainees, learn- 


tunities. In the last 10 
have added or rebuilt 
been more than doubled. Standard scientists are widely known for inven 
tions and discoveries that have benefited car owners 
national oil 


est importance to national security, sucn as a 


mist in Standard’s lat« 


Would you like to be a scientist? 


Here is a field of constantly increasing importance, offering endless oppor 


years alone, Standard Oil Company and 
20 laboratories. And the number of scientists has 


industry 
conservation. They often help on scientific projects of high- 
} 


tomic research 


if you had your choice now, 


WHAT KIND OF CAREER WOULD YOU LIKE? 


Would you like to be an explorer? 

The search for oil is one that never ends. And with the world depending 
more and more on oil, the search goes on at an ever-inc reasing tempo on 
licated and costly equipment. Work such as this 
nakes for exciting, adventurous careers at Standard Oil and its affiliated 
companies. And it is work that provides an extra measure of satisfaction 
for it is of utmost importance to the future of our country 


land and sea with com 


What makes 


L. Van Paris Jr., Standard Oil dealer Bend, Indiana 


Would you like to be in business for yourself? 

Do you like the idea of being an independent businessman? If you do, the 
Many Standard Oil 
but are civic 


service station business offers great opportunities 
dealers, for example 
leaders, too, serving as mayors, city councilmen and in other capacities 
They will tell you that being in business for yourself provides personal 
satisfaction and financial rewards seldom equalled in other endeavors. 


not only are successful businessmen 


One measure is a company’s progressiveness, its ability to change and grow, to adapt 


itself to new and better methods. The result is better service and better products for 


a company 


customers. And in such a growing, progressive company 


there is opportunity for 


employees to advance. We at Standard Oil are proud of the fact that most of our 


a good citizen? 


officers and directors, since this company started, have come up through the ranks. 


STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





For up-to-the-minute 


NEWS 


about the Santa Fe Railway 
just contact 


Santa Fe Public Relations 
Jim Reinhold 
Assistant to the President 
George Handzik, Acting Mgr. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Ralph Ater, Amarillo 
Bill Burk, Topeka 
Paul Cane, San Francisco 
Len Cassell, Galveston 
Bill Cox, Chicago 
George Grader, Chicago 
Pat Hill, Albuquerque 
Hank O'Leary, Los Angeles 
Gil Sweet, Oklahoma City 
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The ‘e picture shows news photographers at work, covering 
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a nurder tria im a Ceorg a courtroom This picture is ai erampte 
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ot good courtroon photo coverage Photographers remain seated and 
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To The Quill 

Just a word to say how happy I 
was to receive a streamlined format 
this month when THE QUILL came to 
my post box. I was on the verge of 
ask when is THE QUILL 
going to get a new face and lo, you 
did it 


writing in to 


I guess I am especially enthusiastic 
because I have just fought through 
a face lifting, over the last twelve 
months, on my publication and | 
know it gives everyone, particularly 
the advertisers, a lift 

I know Mr. Clayton, as pe! his edi 
torial, does not believe in making 
format a fetish but I do think it helps 
in this age of packaging 

JAcK ERNEST GOODMAN 
Production Manage1 
Mining Congress Journal 


To The Quill 


I think the new format for THE 
QUILL, as shown in the September is 
sue, is a real improvement. Con 
gratulations! 

This sort of thing needs to be 
challenged and _ re-examined from 
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From Quill Readers 


THE QUILL’S NEW LOOK— 


time to time and I’m glad you have 
done it, and also that you have come 
up with such a good looking new 
package 

I agree with you that format is 
not important when compared with 
content, but an inviting presentation 
certainly can make it more attractive 
to the readers 

Lee HILts 

The Detroit Free Press 

Vice President-Executive Edito1 


To The Quill 


I have just finished reading the 
September issue of THE QUILL, en 
joying every article. All are well 
written, well chosen and thought 
voking 

Marvin H. Tecet 
Henry Field Seed 

and Nursery Co 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


To The Quill 


This is just to say Congratula 
tions on your new format. I like it 
It seems to have more “openness.” 

Duptey B. Martin 
Leonia, N. J 


To The Quill 


The September Qu1LL has just come 
in, and I wanted to tell you immedi 
ately how pleased I am. As you can 
imagine, I was astonished to see the 
magazine's new look. I congratulate 
you on it. It’s a fine redesigned job 
and it does credit to journalism’s 
monthly magazine 

Opom FANNING, Manage! 
Information Services 
Midwest Research Institute 




















To The Quill 


Prof. Karl Zeisler, in his article, 
“Why Not Quit Beating Our Wife?,” 
discusses Henry Steele Commager’s 
recent criticism of the press and 
quotes Commager’s attack on “all 
three Indianapolis papers” for poor 
reporting of his speech 

I wrote Dr. Commager June 16 
pointing out that his criticism of In 
dianapolis newspapers was not based 
on fact and enclosed clippings of 
news stories which apparently he did 


not see. Additionally, I sent a copy of 


the letter to the Unive rsity ol Mich 
gan. I have received n reply 
The newspapers ol tne United 


States, ours included, need and seek 
criticism. But, as I told Dr. Con 
mager, they can benefit only from 
criticism based on facts 
E. S. PuLLMAN Jr 
Managing Editor 
To The Quill 
New cover and makeup of QuIml 
excellent. Congratulations 
Sot TAISHOFF 
Editor and Publisher 


Broadcasting 


To The Quill 


Congratulations on the outstanding 
job you have done in designing a new 
front cover for THE QuILL. You have 
come up with a design which shows 
excellent use of both white space 
and color. The design is simple, yet 
the name and the photograph stand 
yut very clearly 

You have also done a good job in 
planning the heads for the feature 
stories. The new idea of designing 
heads somewhat on the order of 


newspaper headlines is a good one 


It certainly makes for easier read 

ing and gives THE QUILL more of the 

appearance of a news magazine 
ALBERT TODOROFF 
Editor and Publisher 
Freezer Provisioning 





GRANT HOTEL 


IN SAN DIEGO 










Right in the center of 
everything 


Three fine restaurants 


Three cocktail lounges 





Lobby-level garage 
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EDITORIALS 





Enterprise and Ethics 
HERE is a fine line between 


it is difficult to discern. I suspect 


news ente rprise ana news 


blem with greater 


in this 


would ex 


ssue is t 
are entitled 
ywn defense and it does not mat 
re btained. The same f 


newsgathering is something akin to 


school of 
the participants are expected to 
| times 
spaper business in an era when 
Imost universally accepted. Report 
he story or else. They usual 
it was given, but it was 
technicalities could be invoked to 
omise and I learned early that the 
onsider himself bound by a com 
rs. There were other tricks 
journalism textbooks 
those practices seem shabby now 
newspapers which would counte 
ertainly there is less of a tend 
The fact that a group of news 
question the propriety of 
dropping is an indication of the changing standards 


Ws conduct 


] as a profession, has shown a re 
reluctance to consider ethics as a practical 
codes of ethics, to be sure, and they are 
handsomely embossed and hung on the 
editor’s office. But beyond that point, news- 
papermen seem to feel that moral rules are somehow 
an insidious form of censorship. This cynical observation 
is particularly valid when a code of ethics goes beyond 
the high-sounding principles of public service and respon 
sibility and proposes to spell out specific rules of profes- 
sional conduct 
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WELCOME 
TO 
| SiGAAA DELTA CH! 


= = rv 


for Tue Quiz by Ralph Yoes, San 


BELLS WITH A MISSION 


Diego Unior 


in the 
last analysis, sets the standards of press conduct and en 
orces them through his right to subscribe to or to stop 


ig the newspape! 


One widely accepted answer is that the reader, 


Presumably the same theory ap 
plies to the air waves, so iong as the listener remains in 
terested enough to turn off his set 

Experience has taught me that this is a subject which 
provokes strong opinion, and stronger debate. I am aware 
that my neck is conspicuously exposed, but I am not yet 
persuaded that this theory is valid—or that it is the con 
clusive resolvement of the problem. As one of the Chica 

newsmen put it: “Someday, maybe, we are all going 
to have to decide exactly where we stand.” 


Authoritative Voice 


HROUGH the years Sigma Delta Chi has been one of 

the respected voices of journalism. This month when 
the delegates gather in San Diego for the fraternity’s for 
ty-ninth annual convention, Sigma Delta Chi will again 
speak for the profession on such vital issues as freedom 
of information and press responsibility. We have been in 
the forefront in the long fight for the people’s right to 
know and under the militant leadership of the fraternity’s 
Freedom of Information Committee, impressive progress 
is being made. The report of this committee will focus 
national attention on this issue 

There are other matters that will occupy the attention 
of the delegates, but there will also be time for fun and 
fellowship, and it is safe to predict that the 1958 conven- 
tion will mark another significant milestone in Sigma Del 
ta Chi’s nearly half century of service to the profession. 

CHARLES C. CLAYTON 





Scripps-Howard 
Erne Pyle Memorial Award 


for NEWSPAPER WRITING 
during the year 1958 most nearly exemplifying the style and craftsmanship 


of ERNIE PYLE *® 


Competition for $1000 cash award and medallion plaque 
open to hewspapermen on all U.S. hewspapers. | 

¥%& 1958 Entry Deadline . . . December 1 
Submit entries . . . clippings or tearsheets of work 
published during 1958, plus biographical sketch of 


‘candidate to: 


ERNIE PYLE MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 


 scripps-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 





Some Say It's 


Good Reporting 


Others Call It 


Eavesdropping 


By IRA LURVEY IRA LURVEY 


Other questior 


Is there such 
ing a story? 
Is there 
sportswriters 


Is 


trade 





Well, what do 3 
don’t know many 
who are willing to ke 
others so you can have 
Are you supp¢ sed to just 
me, thanks. You just 

t the news any 

Then is everything ethical’ 
journalism a living symbol 
means to an end? 

“Not that far.” another n 
said. “The truth is the line 
thing is the truth, you print 
know, you'll say you have 


news afl 


WHAS-TV in Lou 


untruths because of libel 
think it’s deeper than tha 
early days of newspapering, al 
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of exposes would get into print. It 


tter whose reputation was 
untrue, or on the 


wouldn't ma 
ruined. If it was 
border line, so what? It'd sell papers, 
wouldn't it? Sure, they could sue, but 
wasn't the damage already done. That 
kind of thing is rare these days. So 
we have gained ethics, haven't we?” 

The truth 


then, is the sole line for 
ethic s" 
than even that,” 
added. “There are other 
Confidence, for instance. If 
someone tells you something in confi 


“It's more 


one eise 


some 
things 


dence, you’re honor-bound not to re 
veal it. Often I've told news sources 
who offered me 
‘Don't tell me 
me to print it. I 


things in confidence, 
that if you don’t want 
don’t want to hear 
nfidence because I’d rath 

try to dig it 
print it 


it under « 


up myself so I can 


a Someone else 


Situation 


ventured that each 
carried its own set of rules 

“It sort of seems that the bigger the 
thing at stake the more leeway one 
it. The things 


considered top report 


is given in going after 
that 
ing in going after a war story would 


look 


parent-teac he 


might be 


awfully rough in covering a 


conference Some 
times, it seems, the flag goes up and 


‘Men, on this behave.’ 
times there is no 


Stays, 
Other 
flag. It looks like sportswriting waves 
a lot of flags 


Sportsw riters 


story, 


you know 


are a breed 


apart 
then? 
“Maybe we are, in a way,” a sports 
“Maybe things have be 
f 


too easy ror us 


used to 


writer said 


come Maybe we've 
lush rooms 
little than 


between sports publici 


gotten too press 


and we've become more 
middle men 
tors and the public 
Idealists interrupted that journal 
in the coming era of 
techni 
orld—should rank with 
Journalists, they 


in a manner be 


nications in a 


fessional stature 


f journalism offers a 


“Never before 


groups of people had 


said 


control 
The key to the whole 
and 


opportunity to 
mation education 
I know 
soapbox but we 


rie le ne answel 


is when they sign 
or medicine wl 
Lich way bli od I 

in the school 
“Students must 
areers arent m: 
They 


must realize 


responsibility are 


attached to power. The schools must 
step into the profession’s ideological 
vacuum. It may be more important to 
realize what a story can do than how 
to set one in type. And, perhaps too 
many journalism students have the 
they'll 
enough to grab a good public 


idea just be reporters long 
rela 
tions job so why bother to learn what 
a real reporter is like. Journalism as 
a profession is being drastically un 
dersold—by journalists 

Is there such a thing as overcove1 


ing a story? 


@ “This so-called big exposé of the 
baseball than 
a scoop of sawdust,” one sportswriter 
said. “Listening in through the ven 
tilator produced nothing that couldn't 
have talks 
owners after the meeting. That’s how 
we've functioned in the past. We've 
cornered the knew and 
asked them what happened. They told 
us—usually 


meeting was no more 


been gotten from with 


owners we 


had the 
same story we'd have gotten by eaves 
dropping. Besides, the contacts kept 
on talking to us, 


and there we 


meeting after meet 
ing. You listen in once and that’s it 
So what was gained with this exposé‘ 
Newspapers were sold, that’s ‘what 


And our problems were aired in pub 
lic.” 


® “That's a bit drastic,” 
in. “Hypoing a story, though, may be 
the most unethical thing of all. Get 
ting the public to fall for a big to-do 


over nothing may be dangerous. Sure, 


someone cut 


while 
but it’s like crying ‘Wolf.’ Eventually. 


it may up circulation—for a 


people will get so immune that they'll 
pay hardly no attention even to the 
important 


But 


eavesdropping? 


things we print 


was it right to boast of the 


Perhaps one might 


use obtained by 


dropping but play down how it 
gotten 

“And you feel that would be 
honest?” ‘This way, at 


issue out in the 


information eaves 


some asked 
least, we have an 

We and discover! 
where we stand. At least, that’s 
should do Like as not 
though, we'll just forget the whole 
thing in a month or so.” 

“But look at it this 
man society 


open can debate 
just 


what we 


Way. a news 
said. “In a where the 


press cries out against the public 
saving, ‘So what about corruption 
in government ; I 
that fraud in 
television quiz shows while the pub 
lic makes jokes about it 
it’s the papers that press tor Civk 
reforms and plead for better schools 


where its the 
newspapers expose a 


W he re 


in a society such as this, where cor 


ruption is becoming the rule rather 


than the exception, are newspapers 
going to stand up and say: “Little 
children of the world, eavesdropping 
is perfectly ethical. Nothing should be 
any more the security 


private than 


you set up to guard it 
ea 


“Someday, maybe, we're ali 


point,” someone < 


ncedea 


going t 


have to decide exactly where we 


stand.” 
W he re 


If the someday were 


do we stand? 


today 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Most Americans complete their 
formal education at age 17 or 18. 
For the rest of their lives, they ac- 
quire the bulk of their new informa- 
tion and ideas from the “university 
at their doorstep’’—the daily news- 
paper. 

Like a university, a good news- 
paper needs a faculty of specialists 
learned in many fields—science, 
government, industrial relations, 
medicine, politics, education, re- 
ligion, criminology, economics, to 
name a few. 

One measure of the caliber of an 
educational institution is the outside 
recognition accorded its faculty. So, 
too, a newspaper. 

Since January, 1958, some 15 
national awards have been bestowed 
upon the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une and members of their “‘faculty”’ 
by organizations whose purpose is 
to recognize outstanding achieve- 
ments in varied fields of journalism. 
These include a Pulitzer Prize for 
investigative reporting of corruption 
in labor unions which stimulated the 
recent congressional investiga- 
tions; awards forexcellence in report- 
ing and commentary on medicine, 
foreign affairs, education, Washing- 
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ton news and minority problems, 
and awards for outstanding photo- 
graphic reporting. 

Newspapers do not print stories 
to win awards. The awards do, how- 
ever, offer one good measure of the 
fact that, in fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to report the news and inform 
their readers, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune have dug a little deeper, 
reported a little more skillfully and 
completely, worked a little harder 
to do worthwhile things for the 
community and nation. 

Another meaningful measure of 
achievement is the acceptance these 
newspapers have earned in the area 
they serve. In the great 3 '4-state 
region called the Upper Midwest, 
the newspapers regularly received 
and read in the most homes are the 


Minneapolis 
Staraxd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


630,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


Copr., 1958, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 














Some Recent Awards 


To: Clark MOLLENHOFF, of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
and Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Washington Bureau, 
Pulitzer Prize for national re- 
porting. 


Te: Scorr Lone, Sigma Delta 
Chi award for editorial cartooning. 


To: Vicror Coun, Albert Lasker 
Award for medical reporting. 


To: EARL SEUBERT, named 
**Newspaper Photographer of the 
Year” in the NPPA—Encyclo- 
yaedia Britannica— University of 
Missouri competition. 


To: Ropert Hewett, National 
Headliners Club award for for- 
eign reporting. 


To: RicHarD P. KLEEMAN, Edu- 
cation Writers’ Association award. 


To: RicHArRD L. WiLson, head of 
the Washington Bureau, special 
honorable mention, Raymond 
Clapper Memorial award compe- 
tition 


To: GRAHAM Hovey, Overseas 
Press Club of America citation 
for interpretation of foreign affairs. 
To: THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR aND 


TRIBUNE, Sigma Delta Chi award 
for public service. 

















ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Let it spray! New plastics stay fresh and soft! 


a 
$e 
ee 


our tub, around your windows, plastic curtains stay colorful and fresh, drape be 


onger. Around you, plastic rainwear stays comfortably soft and pliable 
Contributing to these qualities in many plastics is an oil-based ingredient 
loped by Esso Research. Better house-kee ping better car-kee ping 


fhere 


no end to the ways ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF ESSO RESEARCH MESSAGES APPEARING REGULARLY IN NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE AREA SERVED BY ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 
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Is There A Place 
For Airborne Editorials? 


By RICHARD D. YOAKAM 


RICHARD D. YOAKAM 


empnasis 


r 


ai 
1G) 


— 


Irom 


much less 
ypical broadcast 


attractive tron 


How often 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Richard D. Yoakam is an Assista 


Professor of Journalism and Radio- 

TV at Indiana University. A Pitts 
arned the 

journalism, 

f Iowa in 1946 

a past president of 

the Iowa Radio News Editors Associa 

tion and has been night news editor 

ss at tha f WHO, Des Moines, and News Di- 

editorialization .. . ctor of KCRG and KCRG-TV, Ce 

Ithough his fact probably was known by th lar Rapids. At Indiana University he 

of depth _ publi The idea of “equal ime” to also is Director of News for the Uni 

t candidates or those who felt they had versity’s Radio and Television Service. 


+} 


1e right to answer back must certain 
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station to 
community 
taking an editorial stand, and present 
a new of local 
newspapers have found, the editorial 


truly want their 


stature in its 


assume 
through 
dimension news. As 
page is a prestige area. 

But, as newspaper editorial policies 
have reflected the 
general view of their publishers, so 
now and TV editorials 
must first have the stamp of approval 
of the management before 
being put on the air. This is not meant 
to say that the station managers them 


already largely 


many radio 


station 


selves are putting the blue pencil to 


views they do not themselves share, 
but prior management approval of 
the editorial position the station is 
assuming is a fact in many editorial 


And, it is not un 
the 


manager or 


operations today 
according to 
the 


management 


usual, survey, to 
othe 


actually 


have Station 
representative 


voice the editorial 


@ At least one news director has been 
elevated to the Olympian heights of a 
vice-presidency after starting a widely 
publicized regular editorial campaign 
Others say, and this may be the most 
significant revelation of all, they pre 
fer to have the management voice the 


editorials, since this maintains what 
they feel to be an important sepa 
ration of news and comment—the 


historic shield on which radio and TV 
news has placed its honor and won 
public support 

It is also noteworthy, although not 
enough of this kind of response came 
in, that newspaper-owned | stations 
seem to leave the editorializing strict 
ly to the parent newspape1 


While 


some stations have for a 
number of years maintained a reg 
ular editorial period, and while some 
more recent editorial presentations 
have brought a few stations wide 
publicity and critical acclaim: about 


half who do editorialize do so only 
when the arises. And, the 
heaviest the entire survey 
went for a clear separation and label 
ing of editorials as such 

While the 


who answered feel 


need 
vote in 


most ol news directors 
the need for sepa 
ration of news and comment, and some 
are willing to give the whole job to 
management, nearly all felt the need 
lor strong management support before 
editorials themselves, 
or even deptn reporting 

@ One new director said: “The 


first 


requirement is an aggressive and fear 
ess station manager, able to with 
stand some of the controversy and 
criticism bound to be stirred up.” 
Another said: ‘ naturally we 
confe vith the station manager on 


subject matte 


it couldn’t be any 
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other way, since we are, whether we 
not, taking a stand as a 
company. Sometimes we disagree, but 
have turned 


say so or 


our ideas never been 


down by management.” 


@ It may be a paradox, in view of 
the comments above, but the actual 
job of writing the editorials, the brain 
work and the paper work, are left up 
to the news director. Thirty-four of 
in the editorial camps 
said they, as news directors, write the 
editorials. Twenty-four news directors 
have this job exclusively, 
twelve said another 


those already 


said they 
anothe1 
of the news staff was assigned the job, 
write them 


member 


they 
only after a staff editorial conference 


and eighteen said 

Twenty-two news directors said the 
manager often suggested editorial sub 
jects, and eighteen said they “some 
got what they asked for, but 
all tried to make it clear they work 


times” 


with, rather than against, the manage 
in this area 
Above all else, these news directors 


ment 


stand in awe of the amount of work 
involved in presenting either editorials 
or depth reports, or both. The serious 
ness of the job was proclaimed by 
nearly all. If there is a gospel to be 
preached, it is—to summarize scores 
of similar remarks—know what you re 
talking about, take the time to be right, 
have the professionally staff 
that can do the job; or don’t try it 

It will 


trained 


probably cause knowing 
laughter in editorial rooms of news 
papers across the country, but the 


radio-TV America 


have learned that good editorials re 


news editors of 


quire research, time, skill, brains, and 
courage 


@A New 


this way 


York 


“It appears to me that any 


news director put it 


number of newsmen, once they've 
tasted the blood of editorial victory, 
become obsessed with their own 


power. After one year’s success with 
daily know we 
listeners. They write in, 
asking for editorials 
frightened us; because of the 


editorials we have 
and the mail 
copies of has 
simply 
responsibility involved.” 
“The first mistake made 
is to realize that 
people like the ‘give-’em-Hell’ type of 


He goes on 
by any novice 
piece best.” Public reaction along the 
“vou sure told ’em, boy” 
the same till 
that’s all you write, whether you have 


lines of 
encourages more ol 
anything to say or not. 

“We page of 
the air a place where, within limits, 
what we want. We've 
brought against the police 
chief by constant editorial 

have praised the Chamber of 
Commerce for constructing a small 


regard our editorial 
we can Say 
charges 


pressure 





flower bed in an unsightly corner 
the editorial which created the most 
interest in the last year was a family 
piece I did on my wife’s birthday.” 
Another comment brings a little 
more light and reflects the paradox 
that newspaper editorial writers have 
found themselves in for many 
“Take the case of annexation in which 
we are at present interested. The city 
seeks to take over all of our suburbs, 
including some farm land . as a 
suburbanite faced with at least double 


years. 


taxes, high local improvement costs, 
higher assessments, I don’t personally 
like it I don’t feel I could editorial- 
ize on it so so we've bent over 
backwards to present both sides of the 


controversy.” 


@ If there is a difference between the 
editorial and depth report on 

as the news directors see it—it is in 
balance. Most insisted on the need of 
presenting both sides in depth reports 
the 
newsmen, 80 per cent, said they pre 


the air 


An overwhelming number of 
sent only the facts in depth reports, 
and let the 
conclusions. The other 20 pei 


audience draw its own 


cent are 


pioneering in “slant” they either 
draw spoken conclusions after pre 
senting the facts, or admittedly pre 
sent the material in such a way that 
the conclusions they want the audi 


ence to reach are clear 

Two-thirds of 
said they 
depth reporting, to the point of creat 
ing a “depth report unit” to aid their 
news operations, if possible by 
to the staff 

For the really 
writer, 


the news directors 


want to go further into 


adding 


dedicated editorial 
some of the techniques used, 
particularly in radio stations, would 
represent Valhalla. One station broad 
casts one-minute editorials ten times 
a day, changing the copy each week 
and rotating editorials on from five 
With this 
results in not only 
gaining the goal of the editorial cam 
paign, but receiving public acclaim 
for it. Most of the stations said, how 
they 
editorials a day 


to seven subjects have 


come successful 


ever, broadcast one or two 
usually on sepa 
but 


sometimes on regular news programs 


rate programs at regular times, 


clearly separated from the news 
and as the need arises 
@ In this regard, there was a con 
siderable body of opinion that ai 


should not be 
on a regular basis. A substantial num 
ber of the editors who do editoralize, 
seem to feel that 
would diminish the impact. 

One widely known news director 
“We limit 


(Turn to page 33) 


editorials presented 


regular 


editorials 


said: our editorials to oc 
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SIX YEAR PROGRESS REPORT 
of the Frank Gannett Newspaperboy Scholarships 


“Of all his benefactions, none interested Frank Gannett more 
than the Newspaperboy Scholarships started in 1952. The results 
now apparent clearly justify his original hope for the program.” 

.. . Paul Miller, president, Gannett Co. Inc. 






WHAT IT 8S: A philanthropic corporation, Frank Gannett 
Newspaperboy Scholarships, Inc. was established by the 
late Frank E. Gannett, founding publisher. 


Each year $3000 scholarships are provided jointly by 
the Foundation and participating newspapers, payable 
over a four year term. They are awarded to 35 outstand- 
ing carrier boys on the 22 newspapers of the Gannett 


group. Choice of a college is left to the boy. 


HOW IT WORKS: Scholarship winners must have carried 
Gannett newspapers for at least one year. Applicants 
are judged by a local committee which evaluates a boy’s 
general school record, his ability as a newspaperboy 
and his community activities. His customers, school 
principal, district manager and businessmen are asked 
about his character, reputation and ability. 


On the basis of these reports, scholarship candidates are 
recommended to the Foundation board of directors which 
announces the winners. 


HOW THEY’RE DOING: Since !1952 there have been 227 
scholarships awarded—almost $700,000 has been spent, 
or committed, for the program. What has it shown about 
the quality and ability of highest type American boys? 


Noteworthy are the generally high scholastic achieve- 
ments and the fact that more than half are continuing 
college for advanced degrees. A significant number are 
seeking careers in top-level industrial management, 
teaching and college administration, and the clergy. 


Aside from military service, average salary of the 1956-57 


graduates is $5,521. In college, average four-year earn- 
ings On part-time jobs were $1890. 


Award winners are more than justifying their selection— 
they are doing an outstanding job in meeting the chal- 
lenge of higher education, business and professional life. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Gannett Newspapers Building—Rochester 14, N.Y. 








HE program at a press associa 
tion’s meeting earlier this year 


behind schedule. 
officer whispered to 


was running 


The 
the final tw speakers of the morn 
“Can you 


mal ks to 


presiding 


ing, boys trim your re 
minutes each so we 


h on schedule without 
carrying anything over into the aft 


can get t 


ernoon program 

I wa just back 
study of the press in the 
The othe: speak 
publisher 


from a three 
months 
Republic of Korea 


el a weekly newspapel 


had 


had fifteen min 


islator, made a 


Now he 
topic 


and State leg 


world tour 

utes to cover his 

the World 
Millions of 


thousands of 


“Report on 


and 
have 


Thousands 


American dollars 
Ame rican 
Korea 


of United Sta troops 


lives 
been expended in 
remain there 
to invest millions in 
ing to make that lit 
free, for its 
sake and ours. So perhaps American 
‘fifteen min 
before lunch” an all-too 


Korea 


and we Col 
onom ik 

tle country strong and 

journalist 

utes 


@ Korea is ! ~ the 
the free world, sticking up defiantly 
and bravely 


outposts ol 


independence and free 
the shadows 
China The 
makes 


unde} 

Red 

Korean 
these 


and 
press 
in impact threatening 
neighbors and uncommitted countries 
and people far out of proportion to 
any standard measurement of reader 
ship o1 This vigorous, free 
voice from a land and a people, who 


so recently suffered at the hands 


KOREA-— Outpost ff 


of ruthless Communism, is the most 
effective counter propaganda possible 
well afford to 
books if that 
print could help feed the presses in 


Korea 


America might give 


up a tew comic news 


® Much of 

Korea 
formation and a great deal of misir 
Our GI’s who 
mountainous little “land of the 
and 


what Americans “know 


about is based on a little 
formation fought ir 
that 
morning who now 


calm” those 


“sweat out” their sixteen-months duty 
most often have been led 
But J 


almost an obligation, to 


tours there 
to expect the worst shall e 
sist the urge 
recount in the fascinating 
and 
daget 
peninsular people. But 
let's look at the status of the Korean 


press and the conditions under which 


history of this ancient culture 


highly civilized—if not so “g 


ized” aS We 


it now operates 


Korea too 


I watched politicians 


long to he alr 


I was in 


States 


expert 
men, and journalists fly in and out 
at Seoul's Kimpo Airport for a forty 
eight 
series of arranged briefings and inte1 
views with “key” Korean and Ameri 
can officials. They left, well informed 
expert, and ready to speak and report 


hour look around and quick 


with great wisdom on the complex 


Korean news rooms are poorly lighted, 
cold in winter, and quiet because report- 
ers write their stories with pens like the 


old “postoffice pens” in this 


Standing at left is the city editor of The 
Chosen Ilbo, Yu Keun-ho. Standing at the 


By D. WAYNE 


problems and issues surrounding K: 
rea, Of course 


American 


correspondent, in residence, in Korea 


There was only one 
Correspondents find life more « 
fortable, convenient and gay in Tok, 
where I 
standing of 
than from stateside. Periodically one 
of these “Far East” correspondents 
leave the bright lights of Tokyo and 
the Foreign Correspondents Club fon 


suspect an objective ur 


Korea 1S 


] 


’ 
less attainable 


two or three days’ refresher look 


inside Korea. United Press Inter? 
tional’s Charles Smith, rushed doy 

Choi Byung-woo, editor of the 
English language Korea Times, and 
D. Wayne Rowland, visiting Amer- 
ican journalist, stand over Hong 
Chong-in, respected editor of The 
Chosen Ilbo. The younger Korean 
newsman was a war correspondent 
for The Chosen Ilbo during the Ko- 
rean War. 
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for Press Freedom 


corner of the desk is the editor-in-chief, 
Hong Chong-in. News staffs are large— 
thirty or forty reporters and sub-editors 
for a four-page daily. The copy boy, in 


schoolboy 


o 
nings 


uniform, attends classes eve- 


OWLAND 


S I been the only Ame 
r ing n Korea. Othe 
’ “ee e staffe Koreans 
» these nat ry sts r 

é r tne cannot get 

the nev S ect S n Ame 
he S I ff } pel 

‘ Ame s. M 
news st ce should |} ‘ ne f its 

own people heading its bureau 


@ There ar¢ 


pop liation 


in the Republic of Korea, 


22,000,000, fortv-one daily 


1 
one weeKly newspapers 


, 
ulatior At 


and 371 othe: 


ana ¢ n I 


least these, 
pe riodi« publicati ns 
mits I 

Public 
Actually about a third of 
no longe} publish 


kinds, all 
from the Office of 


held pel 
licenses 
Information 
the weeklies were 
irregularly 

everything about Ko 
‘Seoul 


ing oO! 
Like almost 


rea, the 


were published 
centralized 


press 1S 
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the dailies, the 


and fifty-five 


Sixteen of 
tourteen news 


weeklies 


cente red ‘ 
agencies 
holding 


permits were in 


Seoul. Some of these were defunct o1 
barel neeting minimum license-r« 
taining requirements. A few of the 

Vs gencies have branch ffices it 
tne Korear ities 


f ’ + 
t sses publk ter a s 
k] f i¢ f + hlick 
veeKiy Ss lil laus to publish an Is 
sue in three weeks. The Government 
ent . ot ¢ < 
present TI \ sno ense al aa 
alt ewspapers and not t« epiace 
st enses Ke eal nicialis ar 
newspape executives there st 
e tox mal new Ss th the 
es tino netit y ne er nt 
‘ er ‘ T eaade Snir Keeping tne 
Y ] , | ¥ y | + 
ess t all | wK qaepenage 
pon patronage, less influential, : 
ter EST nc ble 





language papers and only Japanese 
nguage nese ont olled ne VS 
papers were ; lable. Afte ber: 
tlor n 1945 ne spapers sprouted Ke 
veeds The appeared nd disay 
pe ed. There were twenty-four da 
es S« 1 ne. There e untold 
regu publications. There was lit 
tle ese bh] T v esp ns ble our' ST 


vas born in battle. Almost l of the 
yresent dailies be gal iter the st t 
( the Korean War. The after-libera 
T I irgemn and neea Oo K € I 
press national l haracter and |: \ 
ly ce id ) t OT nfl lence A I t 
met until tey he + ir t< 

ssed the Thirty-eighth Parallel i1 


June, 1950 
Pre-wal 


cation in 


dailies that resumed publi 
the late fall of that first war 


year literally began from ashes 
Equipment had been carried north o1 
the Reds 
Many journalists, who had not sought 
refuge in the Pusan perimeter, had 
killed or kidnapped. By April, 
1954, the count was thirty-three daily 
newspapers in South Korea, thirteen 
in Seoul. Many fly-by-night 
had ceased publication. Seoul 
that had taken up temporary resi 
cence in Pusan during the 


destroyed by retreating 


be en 


papers 


dailies 


war years, 


such as Kyonghyang Shinmun, Tonga 














4 
‘7 
Fe 
pe. 
<a 


Korean newspapers are set by 
hand from these “king-size” type 
eases containing thousands of Chi- 
nese and Korean characters. News- 
papers are trying to restrict the num- 
ber of Chinese characters used. 


Ilbo, and Yonhap Shinmun, were back 


i] 
I Ter there e two tz b] 1a Er g] Ss 
I lage dallies in 5S il. The Korear 
Re blic the g¢ rnment’s’. subsi 
d messenger to non-Korean read 
ers, is well written and well printed 
[Two young American newsmen are 
( pioyed te ive the paper its tech 
ical quality. The indepe ndent Korea 
Times, although handset, poorly print 
ed, and only four tabloid pages a 
gives a more objective report 
events. Choi Byung-woo, a former 
war correspondent for the respected 


Chosen IIlbo., is editor of the Times 


Probably not more 





n newspapers in 





Many owners 


ng even finan 
f newspapers have neve! expected a 
newspaper to be self supporting, but 
ok upon it as an institution or ac 
tivity to be supported for the service 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
D. Wayne Rowland is Assistant-t 
the-Editor of THE QuiILL and Assist 
nt Professor of Journalism at South 
ern Illinois Uni 


community 


where ne 


versity 
teaches the newspape! 
and newspaper management 
Last year he was in South Korea for 


State 


courses 
three months, supported by a 
Department grant, and ad 
Korean Rowland, 


thirty-six years old, former editor and 


to study 
vise the press 


publisher of several weekly newspa 


Missour i, 


degrees in 


pers and a small daily in 
the B.J. and M.A. 
journalism from the University of 
Missouri. He has been on the South 
ern Illinois University 
June, 1955. He is 


four daughters and a son. 


holds 


faculty since 


married and has 
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influence and 
But there are bright 


examples of papers which emphasize 


it can render or the 


prestige it gives 
management and 
the day 


ceeds the outgo 


good promotion to 


hasten when the income ex 


@® Obviously the press will have more 


freedom when newspapers are eco 
The fact that 


advertising has not developed as an 


nomically independent 


important part of business and mai 
keting affects the economic support of 

fact, the 
often finds 


advertising is 


the press, of course. In 


that 


its taxes higher as 


business advertises 
taken as an indication of 

All Korean language 
by hand. Mov 
used in publishing books as early as 
1403 


tenberg 


prosperity 
papers are s¢ t 
able metal type was 
decades before the Gu 
Chinese 
used to 
thou 
used characters cannot be 


several 
Bible 
characters long 
Korean 


sand often 


was printed 
have been 


write and the several 
composed mechanically 
Recently great emphasis has been 


limiting the 


placed on number of 
Chinese characters used and making 
increased use of the neglected native 
Hangul alphabet. Hangul 
twenty-four characters, but was little 
until the 


saw the 


has only 


used present government 


necessity for its national 
adoption and common use. Today, all 
government documents and publica 
school books, are 


tions, including all 


Hangul, and in horizontal 


lines from left to right 


printed in 
Chinese char 
acters have always been printed in 
vertical lines, beginning at the right 
Hangul will 


readership 


give publications wide 


increase literacy, and 
eventually make mechanical composi 
tion in printing practicable. Newspa 
pers are trying to restrict themselves 
1,300 
Chinese characters, while moving to 
increased dependence 

The Seoul 
lishes one edition in exclusively Han 


gul 


to use of from a thousand to 
ward 


Hangul 


upon 


Shinmun pub 


®@ South 


newsprint 


Korea, with modern 


mill in 


one 
operation, has two 
more under construction and hopes 
able to 


requirements 


eventually to be 


meet its 
The first 
mill, constructed as a United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency proj 
ect, supplie s about 40 per cent of the 


present 


newsprint 


The high cost of news 
short supply 
papers trom expanding in size 


nee d 


print and keep news 
The 
biggest newspapers usually are only 
daily. The 
straw in paper making will help solve 


the shortage in the 


four pages use of rice 
years to 
It is difficult to get dependable cir 


culation 


come 


range for 
thousand to an 


figures, but the 


dailies is few 


Irom a 


18 


200,000 
combined 


estimated Tonga 


Ilbo. Total 


dailies and 


copies tor 
circulation of 
weeklies is about 1,500, 
000, mostly in the cities 

The government operates the radio 
and a television station 
Christian religious radio 
Seoul and Chang Key 


publisher of the well promot 


stations 
There is a 
Station in 
young, 
ed and managed daily Hankook Ibo, 
second TV sta 
But TV 
sets are radios are scarce 

The Forees Korea Net 


work-TV was inaugurated more than 


wants to establish a 
tion in the Korean capital 
rare and 
American 
a year ago and is on the air fou 
hours daily, eight hours on Saturday 
and Sunday. With a relay station in 
front 
as Seoul area troops watch television 
Stateside on 


clubs 


operation, line troops as well 
sets 
Koreans 
who tune in wonder if “Lucy” is the 
typical American woman. Koreans 


tune in AFKN-Radio for its generous 
offering of American music, too 

® The 
stable the 
ly. There have been no major or di 


programs trom 


day rooms and servic 


has been relatively 


press 
‘ 1 
past three years, political 
rect government disciplines on the 
The last 
instance was the thirty days suspen 
sion of Tonga Ilbo in March 1955. The 


government 


press in recent years such 


has learned to accept 
from the 


press just as the press has become a 


and profit by the criticism 


and reasonable critic 


Rhee 


ment are sensitive to free world pub 


more mature 


President and his govern 


lic opinion in respect to fre¢ 
Korea. The 
formation 
the Press 
Public 


government is 


press 
chief of the In 
and the chief of 
Section, in the Office of 


that the 


embarrassed by the 


dom in 
> 
Bureau 


Information, told me 


necessity for limiting the number of 
publications by 


“We feel 


requiring 
that it will not 
until better economic conditions and 
the fact that Korean 
seem to have settled down to respon 
sible 


permits 


be long 
newspapers 
make it pos 


eliminate the 
one of 


will 
sible and advisable to 


journalism 


altogether,” 
Limiting the 
the protection 
the them 
selves, he said, to help them get well 


permit system 


them told me number 


of papers is for and 
encouragement of papers 
established, to get the most from the 
Certainly 
ample competition exists under pres 


short supply of newsprint 


ent conditions and diverse voices and 


ming from the 
not dictated 
Early last 


Association 


opinions c press are 


the Korean 
the Korean 


were organized 


Editors 
Publish 
The 


editors were inspired by the good ex 


yeal 
and 
ers Association 


ample of a less formal organization, 


the Kwan-Hun made up of 


Club, 


young journalists, a dozen of whom 
United 
States and who want to keep alive 
their 
in their 


have been grantees to the 
zeal to upgrade the profession 
Korean journalists 
want to solve their peculiar problems 


Korean 


country 


and they want the press to 


be respected 


@ The press code adopted by the Ed 
has points. It 
holds freedom of the press to be one 
of the 
rights, denies the right of any law to 
interfere with that 
dom, but admits the press’ liability if 
it infringes upon the rights of others 
The 
responsibility in journalism, the lim 
its of reporting, 


itors Association nine 


most fundamental human 


abridge or free 


nine points cover Freedom, 
attitude of criticism 


independence, accuracy and _ faith, 
fairness, tolerance, and dignity 

The Editors Association, in the first 
example of concerted and cooperative 
action by the older and more con 
Korean 
Korea's first 
Week in April, 
milestone in Korean journalism. The 
celebrated the sixty-first an 
of one of Korea’s 
Tok-nip 


servative newspaper men 


National 


1957. a 


sponsored 


Newspape! 


event 
earliest 
Shinmun. That 
paper was founded by Dr. Phillip Jai 
sohn, who first Korean to 
American. He 


alter many years 


niversary 


newspapers, 


was the 
naturalized 
Korea 
United States and saw the 
need for an independent newspape1 
Another paper, the first daily, Maiyil 
Shinmun, was established in 1896 
and had as its editor the 
aged president, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
who I 


become a 
returned to 
in the 


also 
country’s 
then was in his 


twenties 


iz 
early 
He continued to write editorials even 


after he was jailed for his independent 
: 


voice, smuggling out his 
Rhee, 

Newspape! 
there 


history of 


writings 
during the first 


Week 


been a 


President 
National 
“Neve 


casion in the 


stated 
single oc 
Korea _ in 


which the freedom of the press was 


1 
nas 


so emphatically stressed and its re 
sponsibility so critically talked of as 


it is now.” 


® Especially in Seoul, where there is 
a complex of American and United 
Nations offices and agencies involved 
Korean 
news, the reporter who speaks and 
reads English 
vantage. The language barrier always 
stands in the effective 
understanding, 


in much of the significan 


has a tremendous ad 


way of com 
munication and 


Some 


ings and distortions have come from 


how 
ever. serious misunderstand 
those who overestimate their linguis 
tic abilities. 

There is 
better 


Korea for 
newspapers on the 


need in more 


and com 


(Turn to page 35) 
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am HORSTOP 


between al/ these major cities! 


7 service—including one-stop and express flights to these and 
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accounts for about 50° of Delta’s seat miles... 


one of the highest percentages in 
the nation. Delta’s leadership 
will continue into the jet age 
with first units of a 

S75 million Jet Fleet 

being put into service 

to and through the 

South in the last 


half of 1959. 
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View with alarm 


In 1946, 1,302,000 
auto accidents. 


Last year, the tc 
crease since the 


What was your community's share 
More to the point, what will be 
share? 


The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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AL OSTROW 


GENIAL 


used 


rorm 
and gentlemanly press con 
ferences. For some smaller newspape1 
subscribers who read nothing else, the 


world's work consists mostly ot serv 
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The Newspaper Remains 
The Schoolmaster 
Of the Common Man 


By AL OSTROW 


newspaper reading 


the average 


time for 


f trivia that’s 

he maintained 

all I read are the daily 

ut by the Navy 

val intelligence re 

I'm bette: 

10 reads every line in 

issue of the New York Times.” 


point by 


informed 


ove his 


ting his grasp of the “big 
* in national and international 
And he was surprisingly well 
with the pop- 


Will Rogers’ news 


informed, in contrast 
ular conception ol 
paper reader 


Then our destroyer escort steamed 





nas peer a Cle 


into port and caught up with a two 


BEHIND THE BYLINE : 1 , ¢ 

months accumulation of mail from the 

New Y States 

Pre oo id i ot il, lik ; the 

rsonal letters first 
the back 

from_ his 


Al Ostrow, a native 
rest of us, eagerly 


Then he 


numbers of a 


ve land 
years, except 
’ wspape! home 
town in Vermont 
‘Jeepers,’ he said, “I didn’t know 
experience includes 

work on the St. Louis Post-Dispat 
New York Post, Brooklyn Eagle, Phil 
ln quirer, Oklahoma Ne ws 
and San Francisco News. He won the 
Award for a campaign result 
ing in a Major program 

California 

His byline has appeared previously 


in The QUILL 


getting a new minister at the 
And Sally Little is giving a 
Gosh, I 
the only music Sally made was 
her cradle!” 

It was a week after we went back 
to sea before Firth stopped talking 


concert. remember! 


adelphia 
, bawling in 
Lasker 
improve 


ment of hospitals 


about Vermont and resumed his of 
fensive against the American press. 


Some of his criticisms were valid 
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still 
people place sole reliance on any sin 
gle publication to be their window on 
the world. It is possible to get the “big 


and are. Fortunately, very few 


picture” as well as a lot of “little pic 
tures” if you have the time and eye 
sight to read a dozen or so newspa 
pers every day, supplement them with 
an equal number of magazines and a 
lot of 
watching, and also manage to thumb 


through a few timely books 


radio listening and television 


@ You may have difficulty sandwich 
ing in trips to the dining table and 
the won't have 
leisure to with Junior’s model 
airplanes or tinker with leaky faucets 

but is that too high a price to pay 


bathroom, and any 


fuss 


for being a well informed citizen? 
And there the chal 


lenge to American journalism today. 


stands great 


* Can't we 


and 


condense both the “big 


picture” many of the interesting 
“little pictures” into palatable, under 
standable, easily digestible form for 
pleasant consumption by the average 
present the 
without bias, prejudice, sugar-coating 
slanting? Must 
who is unwilling or unable to devote 
full time to the pursuit of information 


and 


reader? Can't we facts 


or impropel anyone 


understanding be condemned to 


the dubious bliss of the shadows of 
ignorance? 

Never before in history has Ame1 
ican journalism been endowed with 
such vast resources and efficient tools 
for reporting interpreting the 
news. But these are being used chiefly 
to produce a 


babble. There 


newspapers 


and 


confusing 
but 


themselves 


voluminous, 
are exceptions, 
most content 
with reporting bits, pieces and frag 
ments of major news stories that af 
fect 
ture 


every reader’s present and fu 
Radio, television and the nation 
al magazines occasionally assemble all 
the pieces of some story into a single 
basket and score a home run against 


the newspapers 


@® The public remembers and talks 
about a TV program that gives in 
sight into a medical, educational o1 


international problem. But these pro 
The 


radio and television news re 


grams are few and far between 


bulk of 
porting consists of 
‘bulletins” 


frantic gasping ol 
weather forecasts 


radio and TV person 


nel do a magnificent job of covering 


anda 


Occasionally 


a spot news story. But the over-all 
pertormance is spotty inconsistent 
and inbalanced Have you evel been 
tartled, after hearing hundreds of ra 


dio newscasts on some subjects and 


reading a similar number of news 


paper accounts, to discover a mag 
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azine piece that suddenly gives the 
fragmentary 
blance of significance? 


jabberings some sem 

The magazines are not paragons of 
perfection. They have more time to 
assemble facts and opinions and focus 
on the “big picture” 
illustrations than the 
their electronic contemporaries. Some 
weeklies and monthlies frequently 
ring the bell in spotlighting a vivid 
personality, situation or problem. But 
not often enough. 


with words and 
newspapers 01 


Let’s start out by accepting the con 
cept that each arm of journalism has 
Trade 


businessmen in 


a special objective to achieve 
keep 
formed of ideas and developments af 
fecting their particular industry, with 
accent on dollars and cents. The coun 
try weekly tells the county 
about its own affairs, with emphasis 
on what local folks are doing 


papers must 


home 


® Only the metropolitan daily has the 
money, manpower and mission to at 
tempt to provide a printed daily pres 
entation of the entire local, regional, 
national and global news picture. That 
is a monumental task that can easily 
be botched. It can be successfully ac 
complished only by competent, ca 
pable, devoted personnel, working to 
gether as an effective team. That’s the 
starting point for increasing any 
newspaper's capacity to both serve its 
readers and earn profits for its own 
Improve the quality of the staff 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve 
land Press, remarked that “a 
newspaper put together be 
usually looks _ it.” 
newspapers are now 


ers: 


once 
that’s 
tween editions 

That's how 


manufactured 


most 


The product could be improved if 
and relieved 


at least temporarily of the necessity 


some editors reporters, 
to hustle stories into type, were able 
to pause and put their brains to work 


@ EXAMPLE: John Jones, who filed 
three ago, died be 
fore the case came to trial. “Justice de 
layed is justice denied.” Should the 
courthouse the 
extent of normal legal delays in this 
locality, look up many of the litigants 
involved, and write a series of articles 


a lawsuit years 


reporter determine 


spelling out the human significance 
Perhaps the 


and its judges will then 


of slow motion justice? 
community 
institute remedial action 


EXAMPLE: Here’s a 


about a native 


little 
riot in 


wire 
South 


If we can’t send our own cor 


story 

Africa 
respondent, couldn't we ask one of our 
services or our national headquarters, 
belong to a chain, to get 


if we ou 


readers a graphic word and picture 


report on the tense racial situation 





on the dark continent? This is a story 
that has explosive historic potential 


ities. 

EXAMPLE: Another revolution in 
Latin America. All we've got is a lit 
tle piece about a few people being 
killed, martial law being proclaimed, 
and a few colonels skipping the juris 
diction. South America 
portant to us. Shouldn't we 


is pretty im 
tell 
the 
conditions and problems there? 


oul 


readers something about basic 


EXAMPLE: Joe Smith announces 
his candidacy for governor. Will we 
be satisfied to boil down his handouts 


and print a few 


speeches, or should we assign some 


reports on_ his 


one to find out and tell readers 


who Joe Smith is, 


our 
and what—if 


any 
thing—he stands for? 
@ Both big stories and bright little 


features could result from this ques 
tion mark approach to the day’s de 
velopments. The result 
more readable newspaper and a bet 
ter informed public. Let’s 
that doesn't 
exclusively of the quick, accurate as 
sembly of the facts and drama about 
an auto accident, train wreck or all 
plane crash. Readers are also inte 
ested in scientific, medical, scholastic 
and industrial developments that af 
fect them and their children 


would be a 
not forget 


good reporting consist 


Where, you may ask, will the space 
for all this extended 
from? Well, we could save consid: 
able newsprint by better, 
brighter writing tighter 
of what goes into the paper 

And the 


would be economic wisdom fo: 


coverage come 
briefer, 
and editing 


maybe, in long run, it 
pub 
lishers to provide extra space to give 
readers more and better picture cov 
erage 
@ Going off on another tangent, it’s a 
rare newspaper that makes maximum 
use of the camera's capacity to tell a 
story quickly and effectively. Maps 
sketches and charts also have a bet 
ter potential for fact 
than is now being realized 
Then, too, the impact of the 
age editorial page could be substan 
tially increased if the would-be mould 


snappy telling 


aver 


ers of public opinion operated from a 
factual 
also had a broader range of interests 
Notwithstanding the 
many radio newscasters, all conversa 
not 
sioned tones 
Now There 
are many excellent programs on the 
but isn’t it a 
magic of electronics is wasted on a lot 


somewhat sounder base, and 


style ol 


vocal 


tions need be shouted in impas 


we come to television 
air, 


tragedy that the 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Davis asked 


was President 
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Newspapers Can Be 
Living Textbooks 
For Young America 


newspaperman must 
ve felt rueful about 
im the head 
ricans take pride 
o the comics hose 
te for the front and 
be te mpted to ask 

tnat readers 


t to 


intelligently, so that 





juestio Z s0S 

+? } + 

ne Ddegini I 

he first step in this 
+ ¥ , ? 
eu g about } 


I 1 not fron 
é ne visited a lass 
qa recitation on tne 
rs. Did he, as board 
questions to put 
how mar knew who 
the United States 
p on this question 
ry affairs. He asked 
volunteered the co: 
boy and his own 
said he had heard 
yn the President 


By ROBERT ROOT 


store. and his 


recalled that they 


, , 
the general 


daughter 
had discussed the 
president at the dinner table. No one 
And these two 
gotten it by 


’ : 
else knew the 


who did had 
mouth. These future newspaper 


ers apparently paid no attention to 


answel 
word of 


read 


papers! 

To help high school students learn 
Davis started 
Events, at 
Massachusetts, in 1902. It 
is still published by American Educa 
tional Publicat 


£1 aded 


lat Was going on, 


a little paper, Current 


ions, along with several 
Two 
Education 


Service and Scholastic Magazines, also 


newer, school papers 


substantial rivals, the Civic 
have a series of publications. Among 
them they get out some two dozen 
papers for children all the way up 
from first grade 

@® Meantime, daily newspapers have 
moved into the field of school service 
last year by Dorothy 
Moeller of Iowa City found that close 


to a hundred papers participated in 


too. A survey 


school-use plans. Some of these plans 
went back to the Thirties, 
were quite 


but others 


new. However, many of 


the newspaper services to schools ap- 
{ 


pear to be quite superficial. In some 


High school teachers from New York and other eastern states learn first- 
hand how a newspaper is put out during a visit to the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. The tour was part of a press education workshop sponsored by 


Syracuse University to encourage the use of newspapers in classrooms. 
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ROBERT ROOT 


“use” con- 


sists of a subscription for the school 


instances the educational 


hundred stu- 
dents must share a single copy! 


library, where several 


@® The New York Times, as one might 
one of the best developed 
William P. Campbell, manager 

Times’ College and School 


Service, says the paper gears its ef- 


1 
guess, Nas 
pians 


if the 


forts to reading of the regular edition 

To help, the Times issues a weekly 
the Sun- 
a monthly current 
and background booklets 


The paper is used sometimes as text 


school supplement based on 
day news review, 


affairs test, 


book, sometimes as supplement, and 
sometimes for projects which require 
the student to become expert on some 
news subject 

The New York Herald-Tribune also 
Its booklets, instead of 
current 


has a service 


recapitulating events, cover 
school curriculum areas, according to 
Louis Savastano, the newspaper's edu- 
cational promotion director. He says 
that the service has already distribut- 
ed 200,000 special atlases 


@ Between them, these two New York 
papers have more than 100,000 school 
subscriptions, the Times accounting 
for about two-thirds of the total. The 
figure is impressive but appears to 


leave lots of room for other news 
papers 

Some circulation managers express 
fear that metropolitan 
limit the use of thei: 


their schools 


papers may 
own dailies in 
Whether their fears are 
to be related to 
whether they can provide the schools 
but, significantly, to 
whether they can sell teachers on the 


justified appears 


services more 
importance of local news coverage 

In a somewhat cursory survey, we 
at Syracuse University found that at 








least two upstate New York papers 
have developed school plans. 
A few years ago the Times-Union 


and Democrat and Chronicle of Roch 
ester, N.Y., published a smail school 
guide, How to Read Your Newspaper 
Howard B. Bloomfield, 
manager, that 
were using the papers in 1956 and the 
number doubled last 


reprints of a 


promotion 


says sixteen schools 


“more than 


yeal Thousands of 


newspaper series on town govern 


ments of the area have been re 


quested by the schools 


- The Buffalo News pub 
lished a booklet, Newspaper Helps to 
David E 


promotion editor, reports it 


Evening 


Learning, now out of print 
Peugeot 
is being revised for another printing 
for schools 

One of the best plans is that of the 
Milwaukee Jou rnal 


ago it 


Over twenty years 
published The Newspaper in 
the Classroon 


1951 


which was completely 


revised in The Journal pushes 


five-day-a-week service at the pri 
mary level; in high schools, it pro 
motes Sunday papers 

The Journal also gets out books, 


pamphlets and films to help tell the 
story of Milwaukee and the state. For 
example, a staffer wrote The Wiscon- 


sin Story to fill the need for a state 
history 
At least three needs are met by 


such programs 
First, democracy rests on the infor 

We need better 

Many 


gaps in 


mation of the citizens 
have 
knowledge 
vents in the minds of 


informed people surveys 


shown shocking 


about familiar ¢ 


many Americans 
Douglas Southall Freeman, edito1 
of the Richmond, Virginia, News 


Leader and Pulitzer 
ographer, told 
ism neophytes 
that the nev 


prize-winning bi 
group of journal 


at Columbia years ago 


ws problem is catching up 
with the background—once you have 
that keeping up daily is easy. The 


teens are none too early to start build 


ing that back 


<ground. The igh school 
student who is not adding to his info 
mation about the world every day 
may never start after graduation 


® The enlightened self-interest of the 
press, incidentally, demands such well 


backgrounded and well-informed citi 


zens. The “people’s right to know” 
means little to people who do not 
know or care to know: and those who 
read little but comics, sports and 
Dear Abby” will not fight for the 


freedom of the press to deal with con 
troversy 
Second 


bette! 


as well as entertainment 
newspapers need more and 


readers. Newspaper reading 


iS an important part of culture in a 


democracy 


and preparing to read in 
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telligently is no more a school “frill” 
than learning to drive in a motorized 
age. The time to get the news-reading 
habit is in high school, if not earlier 

@ Even those of us in the profession 
might profit from more serious atten 
tion to problems of how to read a pa- 


per properly. How many of us have 
ever thought whether we were read 
ing in the most intelligent manner? I 
faced that question when I heard 


Harlan Cleveland, dean of Syracuse’s 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
former publisher of The Reporter 
magazine, urge that the reader look 
for trends and check current news 
stories against them. How many of 
us, instead of doing the hard job of 
interpreting on our own simply lap 


up others’ interpretations? 
“The should not look to the 
paper for truth but for 


Dean Cleveland said 


reade! 
viewpoints,” 


‘Truth is where 


we find it The best editors can't 
transfer truth to us wholesale. We 
have to work for it.” A student who 
reads the paper in school can _ be 


taught that 

Finally, better newspaper readi1 
would lead to bette papers The read 
While much 


criticism today is half-baked, we would 


ers would demand more 


get from more knowing readers a 
more intelligent brand of criticism of 
the press 

@® Aware of such needs and _ possi 


Ls} 1 
Diulties, the 
Managers 


sponsored three press-education wo! 
shops for high school teachers 
In 


International Circul: 


Association tnis summer! 


1 


with the 


and ac 
ministrators cooperation 


National Council for the Social Stud 


AG 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Robert Root, Associate Professor at 
the School of 
University 


Journalism, Syracuse 


since 1952, was associate 
director of the press-education 
shop he describes. He is a member of 
the Executive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi Root got his Master’s Degree in 
journalism at Columbia University, 


then travelled in Europe for a year on 


work 


a Pulitzer scholarship. For eight years 
he was a reporter, then editorial writ 
er for the Des Moines 
Tribune. In succession he then was a 
public relations man for the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva: a cor 
respondent for the Christian 
Monitor other publications in 
Asia, and executive editor of World- 
Press. He is author of How to 
Make Friends Abroad and Progress 
Against contributor to 
editor of 


Register and 


Science 
and 


over 
Prejudice, a 


books, and 
Journalism Quarterly. 


several news 








ies, the ICMA inaugurated the work 
shops at the University of Iowa, Syra 
cuse University, and the University of 
California at Los Angeles 

The ten-day workshop at Syracuse, 
attended by thirty-six persons from 
ten states, indicates what such ses 
sions accomplish. The ICMA provided 
twenty scholarships, and newspapers 
of New York, 
Washington, D. C., 

The 


edge of the 


Pennsylvania, and 

gave nine others 
first-hand 

press by tours of the two 


Sy racuse papers These were followed 


teachers got know! 


up by discussions led by staff mem 


bers and news men. Several 
the first 


problems of 


agency 
teachers commented that for 
time they understood the 
quickly 


cramped Space 


getting a lot of news into 


@ Third, the 


mation about 


teacners received init 


the services o 


rent events companies and the news 


papers. Fourth, they got critical anal 
ysis of the press, both from men 
bers of the School of Journalism and 
from social scientists 

Finally, they exchanged notes or 
their own experiences in using news 
papers as “a living textbook.” Some 
simply assign students to kee ) 
with the news and then give quizzes 
Others specify that certain stories 
should be read, just like a textbook 
assignment. Still others compare 
newspapers in class and train their 
students to distinguish between facts 
and opinions 

Social studies classes appear to be 


the big users of newspapers, Io! the 
news provides every-day illustrations 


¢ 
oO 
I 


the course material. History teach 


ers also find that 


current news often 
will lead back into and enrich their 
subject 
But newspapers are being used in 
many other classes, the teachers re 
ported. Clippings about science de 
velopments are used in science class 
es. An art class in one school re 
quires booklets about artists to be 
made up from periodicals. English 


teachers expressed enthusiasm about 


using newspapers fo1 models 


writing 
and for vocabulary development 


@ One thing that impressed me at the 
workshop the 
much of discussion 


was critical tone of 
the The 
seems to have a bad press! Some criti 
old that 
to dote on misfor 
tune, but others considered the stick 
ier problem of “the tendency to ultra 
conservatism,” as one editor put it 

As they got the different view- 
the teachers gained in their 
critical appreciation of the praise and 


press 


cisms were such 


ones as 


new Spapel Ss seem 


points, 


(Turn to page 33) 
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Rssing 


and surpassing goals 


of automotive progress 


N’ aR Detroit you can see the fabulous hy the multiple skills of the GM Divisions—are 


General Motors Technical Center. establishing new standards of automotive engi- 


It houses scientists seeking solutions to man’s neerins and design. 
myriad problems — designers striving for per- Their accomplishments are reflected in the 


fection of form and style — technical experts many General Motors products which, this 


expecting, one day, to achieve the impossible. vear as always, represent the finest investments 


In short. it houses men and women who—aided in their respective fields. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET *© PONTIAC *© OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAG {ll with Body by Fisher 


GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ FRIGIDAIRE 
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DAVID HELLYER 


HE chroni 
Ame rican 


news 


North 
readers to 
Latin Amer 


irrita 


ndifference of 
newspapel 
from and about 


ica has long been a source of 


tion and concern to our friends in the 


American 


They complain 


other republics 
that 


interested in Latin Amer 


with reason 
we are not 
news unl disasters 


Our friends 


can 


are n 

volved a steady 

diet of earthquakes 

North 

roneou and 

Latin Ameri 
I agre 


flor man 


point out 
and 
American 


inbalanc ed 


re volutions 
gives readers an e! 


picture ol 


feel certain I speak 
Ame rican newsmei 
when I say w hare the concern felt 
by our Latin American friends 


We share their 


are keenly aware of the growing ir 


concern becaus¢ 


terdependen I he American f 


publics and tnelr peoples; because we 


realize that the American nations 


stand together in a divided 
that. 


witnessing the 


must 
world: and because we know 
in our time we are 


emergence of Latin America from 


relative obscurity to world impo 


tance 


® The 
yardstick for 


earthquake and revolution” 
measuring Latin Amer 
ican news is a natural if deplorable 
product of history 
of the United 
principally 
Old World 


the Latin 


culturally 


The news horizons 
States at first 
There, in the 


root 


were 
eastward 
were our Just as 


American republics were 
rooted to Spain, so were 
a cultural umbilical cord 

France, Germany 
other European nations 


Then came World War 


we tied by 


to England and 


II, and with 
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We Miss the Big Stories 
South of the Border 


in places the 
had 


remote islets with names 


it an awakening interest 
American 


iverage citizen never 
dreamed of 
like Wake, Guam, Guadalcanal. They 
had 
sons and fathers and friends were dy 
After the 
western horizon of 
important to us We 


meaning be cause our 


suddenly 


ing there war closed, this 


new news re 


now had 


mained 


two horizons—one eastward, one t 


the west 


egion to the south 


gl 
mained, for the as unknowr 
to the average North American ne\ 
pape! as Wake and Guan 
Guadale: nal been I 

the wal To him, Lat 


most part 


re ade ! 


had 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Editor on the 


had extensive 


The Latin 
San Diego 
training and 
him for the post. He is David Hellyer, 
a graduate of the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism 
who did further graduate work at the 
University of Florida School of Inte 
American Studies. He was with the 
United States State Department in 
Costa Rica from 1949 until 1950, and 
was a State Department lecturer, in 


American 
Union has 
experience to qualify 
Univer 
sity 


Spanish, in nine Latin American re 
1952, lecturing on North 
American journalism. He has been a 
Amer 
ican subjects for the leading encyclo 


publics in 


contributing editor on Latin 
pedias for several years. He is a mem 
ber of the Freedom of the Press Com 
mittee, Inter-American Press Associa 
tion. 





By DAVID HELLYER 


had no personal significances 


of contact with his own daily life 


@® Unfortunately, the situation has not 
changed materially The 
United States believes—be 
cause he has been educated to so be 
lieve—that news from London or Paris 
or Berlin or Moscow or Tokyo is the 
only news that can possibly t for 


He still is inclined t 


average 
reade! 


much 


Latin America as a rather 


f 


tor a t 


vacation he hopes. to tak 


day, but as a place where littl 


thing of 


hing importance ever happens 


His mental picture of Ameri 
is compounded of 
with 


maidens 


men flashing m 


with flashing 


tropical beaches and 

jungles of 

asleep beneath cacti 
The 


more wholly true than is the mental 


stereotype is, of course 10 
image held by many Latin Americans 
of their North American 
Thanks to Hollywood, 
and Mickey Spillane, we are regarded 
by our friends throughout the hemi 
sphere as either gangsters or million 
both. Thanks to the Fed 
‘ral Bureau of Investigation on the 
hand and the Internal Revenue 
3ureau on the other its pretty diffi 
cult to be either one in present-day 
America 


friends 
books 


comic 
alres oOo! 


one 


@ Many conscientious United States 
their 
deficient in 


editors, 
diet is 


aware reader's 
Latin American 
items, would like to keep the readers 
better important hemi 
spheric developments in the political 
and economic fields. They find the 


news 


informed on 
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difficult 
hard to make such news 


to the 


task extremely 


They find it 
meaningful 


average American, mainly be 


cause few American readers possess a 
sufficient background in continental 


affairs to comprehend the significance 
of an isolated news story 


The same _ difficulty 


} 
¢ 


other less-known area | 


A story Saudi 


wos 
fron Arabia or Jordan 
similar blind spot in the 


news 


because botn 


ndeed, there ha 


Nonetheless 


uld ex 
tend clear to the midwestern town in 


which our hypothetical reader 
Behind the 


inflation 


lives 
story is the tragedy of 
spiralling the story of a na 
tion 


of seven million people fighting 
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for its life. This the reader does not 


know, of much 


than the 


course, unless he 1S 


more intellectually curious 


Majority 


@® This hypothetical case 
scores of 
The same 


apathy 


is repeated 
times on the average day 
ignorance of 


Latin 


general 


toward American n 


has been so pronounced that the mi 
“ 


jor wire services in the United States 
relatively little Latin Ame: 

' their nationwide 

is. They have 


long experience, tha 


transmit 
can copy ove! 


be en le d ft 
1t want such news, 
1! teletypes with 
we are on th 
More Americar 
iwakening to 
tion ‘ » readers inf 
They 


this change by 


seem 


Hemisphere 


forced to 


events 


ing Interdependence < 


And the; 


pioneel 

 - F ai 
efiort to ale 
ct that Latin 
fastest-growing 


earth 


@ Th: 


pape! 


which my 
course ma 
possibDie only \ 1e enlightened 
forward 
, an 
Pourade. Over 
go they decided to dedic: 
e, SIX Ga 


L-1 
VS weekly, to 


nag 
pag 


f Latir 


\ ajor United States 
published in English, w 


1e@y 
ade - 


d 176.000 Sun 


available in prin 
ipal cities throughout Mexico, 
ably Latin 


news, on a day-to-day basis, than any 


prob 


‘ 
prints more Americar 
her English-language newspaper ir 
Unitec 
Naturally we tend to 
Mexico, our 
and a 
But we 
f any event of 
Latin Ame 
Many of 


by oul 


States 
mphasize 
immediate 


news from 


neighbor vital partner in com 


merce rarely miss coverage 
importance In any 
ican country 


hese events are covered 
staff 
been on assignment to Rio de Janeiro 


City, City 


own I have personally 


Guatemala Panama and 


Havana in recent months for 
In addition, I spend con 


siderable time travelling in Mexico 


‘my 
newspape! 


For coverage of stories we do not 
handle by assignment, we rely prin 


cipally on two sources: the major 


wire services, and the newly formed 


News The 


News Service, through its 


Copley Service Copley 
chain of 
Latin 
American cities, provides us with a 
flow of 


give our 


correspondents in_ principal 


regular background 
which readers a deeper in 
sight into Hemisphere news, CNS, an 
adjunct of The Copley 
ganization including 

in California 
other 
American 


reports 


Press an Or 
sixteen dailies 
and Illinois, produces 
items, the Pan 


Report, a background col 


among special 
imn used by Copley papers and sev 
eral other newspapers. These outside 
dailies contracted for the Par 
American Report 


have 
because their ed 
that a 

of the Hemisphere, 
’ 


and feel that the report fills the void 


ltors 


recognize void exists in 


current cov 


® The Copley News Service also pro 
duces travel articles dealing with the 
Hemisphere, and a special Spanish 
language feature, once weekly, called 
Reportaje Hemisferico. The latter is 
widely used in San Diego city schools 
as a Spanish-language teaching aid 
The San Diego Union, in collabora 
tion with CNS, also maintains a full 
time correspondent in Mexico City 
Additionally, we 


towns 


have stringers in 
of Baja California 
which lies just across the inter 
from San Diego and 
which we « 


rincipal 
State 
national frontie1 
nduct a 


with thriving 


ercial and cultural interchange 
Union prints three and four col 
and six columns Sunday of 


and 


Latin American news pictures 
We check facts with field correspond 
ents and a own knowledge 
Those involved in producing the Latin 
American page and the Pan American 
Reports are bi-lingual, and have 


and travelled 


gainst our 


lived 
extensively in Latin 


America 


@ We tend to avoid sensational stories 
f accidents and homicides, however 
where such 
have real significance. We play down 
or eliminate 


? c } 
colorful, except items 


items we believe to be 
pointlessly 
American 
ples. In 


uncomplimentary to our 
neighbors and 


short, we try to accentuate 


their peo 


the positive. This does not mean that 
we shrink from an unpleasant story if 
we feel its publication is warranted in 
the public interest, however 
This is pioneering work. The Amer 

ican public is woefully ignorant of 
the facts concerning Latin America. 
Not one in a score of United States 
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readers could name all the Latin 
American republics, let alone list 
those which border on the Caribbean 
The reader knows nothing of thei 
economic life, their social structure 
their problems their products He 
has little if any conception ol their 


rapid growth, demographically as well 


as socially and economically 


Oddly enough, among those who 
most need a basic indoctrination in 
Latin American affairs are our own 
colleagues on the American newspa 
pers. They ha been accustomed fo1 
so many years to giving top priority 


to datelines from London or Paris o1 


Moscow or Tokyo that it is difficulty 
for them to regard a dateline from 
Buenos Aires or Havana or Caracas 
as having equal if not, at times, sul 
passing significance 

@ But progress is being made on this 
front. If ever American news ed 








tour of La 


tor coulda be take! or a 


tin Amert he would return ded 
icated to the ew that his newspa 
pers reade! t ne given more 
hemisphe re me a matter of self 
interest 

I recall the amazement with which 
one of our own to} editors recently 
viewed Mexico City. He had neve 


visited Me 


xico betore 


, except perhaps 
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Now under construction 
the new home of the Standard Gravure 
Corporation, a subsidiary of The Courier- 
and The Louisville Times. 
four-story, $3,500,000 structure will be 
adjacent to the newspapers’ building. It 
will house expanded operations of the 
which prints 
Courier-Journal Magazine, eleven other 


Journal 


gravure company, 


Tijuana 


He 


which is not really Mexico 


was carried away with the cos 


mopolitanism of the Mexican capital, 


its fabulous and daring architecture 


its modernity mixed with an ambiente 


of the Old World 


ity of its people 


the 
He 


nerve and vital 


was charmed by 


the cordiality and open friendliness of 


the country people outside the capital 
He returned to his desk to view 
from Mexico thenceforth through dif 
ferent, more enlightened eyes 

We are seeing the end of the “earth 
quake and 
news in the United States 
Latin America. We are still in the pi 
oneering But the 


history, 


revolution” concept « 


is 


stages 


course of human 
America to the fore 
ground, will bring the era soon wher 


Latin America 


they 


Latin 


torcing 

datelines from 
the 
the American press 


gain eminence 


{ 


news 


I 


oncerns 


inevitable 
which is 


V1il 


de serve In 
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A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While 


lunching at 


the Athletic C 


overheard two men talking about hi 


to 


the 


They lo« 


iime 
iim 


»ked like smart busi 


I 


going to subscribe.’ 
That happe ned everal vears ago 
was earning $100 a week at the 
sent for a subscription to The Wall S 
Jour val. I have been reading that 
markable new iper €\ since It } 
certain helped e get ahead. I t 
my income increased to $11 
rhis story is typical. The Journal 
i wonder | aid to men making $7 
$7 1 vear. 7 nt 
t inywi n t! US., The 
Journal print i cit 
New York, Wa gton, CI , Da 
nd san Fr if 0 
The Wall S tJ l has the ] 
It $24 a vear, but in r 
1 with The Journa ve 
ihe Ve il a Trial S 
n tor 3 month $7. Ju 
id with check for $7. Or tell us t 
\ 5 The Wall Street J 
Br ot New Y k 4, N. ¥ QM 


get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” excl 
other 


nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I 


d 


m 








in Louisville is locally-edited 


will 


The 


be 


will 


The 
circulation. 





newspaper 


contain new presses, 
departments, bindery space and offices. 
Standard Gravure’s production capacity 
increased by 
magazines a week, which will include a 
large part of Parade magazine's total 


several 


Che Courier-Zournal e THE LOUISVILLE TIMES © Standard Gravure Corp. 


magazines, 
plus commercial catalogues. The facility 


preparation 


million 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


ervice, one of the nations 
nis required 


ary . 
$179,000,000 in 





mag 
hot 

Son 
call 


and 









Courtroom Photography 
And the Spittoon Age 


By T. N. OGLESBY JR. 


court and creat misconceptior man last July 4 


, - 
dramatically cor 





4/i HE public is entitled to the full 
report of a trial and photo 


age is part of a full re 


covel 





port Courts cost the laxpayers a con 
siderable annu sum, and the man 
that is footing the bill should know 
how his money being spent and 


being run 


e! tre ( irts are 


This is Georgia's youngest jurist’s 
explanation of why he allowed news 
photographers to operate in his court 
room duri! a sensational murde1 
trial that attracted nationwide atte 
tior 

Superior Court Judge Maylon P 
Clinkscales, at 36 serving his first 


term on the Piedmont Judicial Ci 


cuit bench, put the news and tele 

ion photographers covering the 
trial under strict supervision and dis 
proved iff this instance the American 
gar Associaticn’s belief that court 


room photography would ‘detract 


rom the essential dignity of the pro 
ceedings, distract the witness in 
siving h testimony, degrade the 


Judge Clinkscales picked an oppo1 


“step in an effort 


tune time for his 
to modernize Georgia's courts, to take 


T wo 


mercnant 


them out of the spittoon age.” 


, 
years earlier a promuinen 


in the small town of Jefferson (popu 


lation barely 2,000) was shot to death 
before his wife’s eyes by a would-bs 
demanded end 


public 


burglar The 
‘ived “swift justice.’ 


@® James Fultcn Foster, a 34-year-old 


housepainter from South Carolina 
who had an armed robbery record 
was arrested and charged with the 


Though he 
drinking beer with friends at a tavern 


murder claimed to be 


seven miles away when the slaying 
occurred, the widow of the slain man 
identified Foster as the killer 


convicted and 


He was 
sentenced to die 

For two years his court-appointed 
battled to 


electric 


him from 
With the 


twice-postponed execution date again 


attorney save 


Georgia's chair 


drawing near, a former Illinois police 





fessed to the crime 
Jefferson, Ga.., 


He implicated a 


man as the finger 


man” and the driver of the getaway 
Cal 

Charles P Rocky” Rothschild 
pleaded guilty to the murder. A. D 
Allen J high school classmate of 


Judge Clinkscales, 


victed as an accomplice 


was tried and cor 
30th, inci 
dentally, were sentenced to life 
prisonment 

It was Allen’s 
which Rothschild 
details of the 
struggle before 
attracted 
“full 
Clinkscales receiving calls from Ame! 
Association 
all over the country. “It worked out 
told all who 


questioned him about the courtroom 


four-day trial 
testified to minute 
told 


contessing, 


crime and of his 
tnat 


attention. The 
resulted in 


inne! 
nationwide 
report” Judge 


can Bar members from 


wonderfully well,” he 
photography 

A week before the 
issued 


trial, Clinkscales 


courtroom passes to each re 


porter and photographer assigned to 
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The jury’s attention is focused on the witness 
stand. No juror was aware of the photo being 
made. Small and crowded courtrooms are 
hot in Georgia in summer, chilly in winter. 
Some believe courtroom photography might 
call public attention to substandard facilities 
and arouse interest in improvement. 


recesses al other simula 


times but does not think 


s of pictures during > actual 
ial is dignified. It detracts from the 
bigness and solemnity of the court.” 


He also pointed out that the taking 
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Judge Maylon P. Clinkscales, at 
thirty-six, Georgia’s youngest jurist, 
presided over the murder trial. En- 
forcing strict ground rules, he al- 
lowed photography sans flash “to 
help take Georgia’s courts out of the 
spittoon age.” 


tographe1 
racting anyone 
Ss the public 
dignity of the cour 
k-day edition of the Atlanta 


{ Tu rn to page 36) 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


As news director of Radio Station 
WDUN in Gainesville, Ga. T. N. 
Oglesby Jr., had the opportunity to 
observe at first-hand the use of pho 
tography in a Georgia courtroom. A 
graduate of the University of Georgia 
School of Journalism, he has worked 
for Radio Station WBGR in Jessup, 
Ga., as an information officer in the 
U. S. Air Force, and as a correspond- 
ent for the Atlanta, Ga. newspapers 
and the Associated Press. 














In 





the missile lifted 


from its Cape Canaveral launch 
ing pad when announcement was 


‘successful” test A 


, 
made of anotne 


newsman, experienced witness to pre 


vious firings, noted what he conside 
ed erratic flight performance and re 
ported this to his editor. Upon ques 


tioning, it was admitted belatedly that 


the missile firing had not truly been 
“successful.” 
Papers throughout the nation ca 


the full-page advertisement. A 
thing of beauty, it 


in flight, 


ried 
missile 


showed a 


curving gracefully, and head 


ing (accurately, I'm sure) for its dis 
tant target. The neatly written text 
provided an inquisitive public with 


the manufacture: glowing report or 
this latest additior 
ing arsenal of weapons. One pertinent 
tact 


from 


to America’s grow 


Was omitted 


the missile is years 
production or operational use 
These and tne questionable prac 
tices used in disseminating defense in 


officially unofficially 
neern among all forth 


formation and 
are cause tor c 
right Americans 

Seldom if ever in history the 
United States been faced with a threat 
The 


unbiased, and au 


has 


as serious as that facing it today 


need for complete 
thoritative information concerning na 


tional security is vital 


® Unfortunately, seldom if ever in ow 
the 


been bombarded with more c 


history have American people 


mntradic 


tory reports of strength, conflicting 
recitals of capabilities, or confusing 
accounts of new weapons and de 
velopment 

This situation does not result from 
a lack of information, or even ove 


y cautiou ise of the classification 
prerogative. Nor does it stem fh ym the 
ery volume of defense news pro 
ded the pe le. Rather it is the con 


all 
For Candor 


Defense 


Reporting 


By ANTHONY P. GLASSER 


sequence of an obvious failure or fea 
to admit or acknowledge anything 
than successful or progressive 

people's right 


hat 


3ut tl 
responsibilities 


Today as always, the 
to know is unquestioned 
right 


upon those whose position or duty re¢ 


places grave 


quires or permits them to disseminate 
The 


tasks demands strict observance 


defense information nature of 


their 
to an underwriting code of conduct 
or ethics that allows nothing less than 


unqualified cando1 


@ Such candor frequently involves 


sacrifice, requiring the disclosure of 
information which could cause em 
barrassment, personal loss, or even re 
flect unfavorably upon the Natio: 
For the civilian or military official, 
it would be desirable to report only 
facts revealing progress, economy, 
and efficiency. For the industrialist 
it would be desirable to report only 
facts favorable or profitable to his 
concern and its product. For the 


newsman, it would be desirable to 
report only facts providing new and 
different information. In itself, each of 
these is a logical and legitimate rea 
son 


These 


must be 


reasons, howeve1 
the 
cause, one requiring that all the avail 


individual 
subordinate to bigger 
able facts be told so long as they do 
Eva 
only 
serve to confuse and complicate Pat 
ticularly distasteful is the purposeful 


not endanger the nation’s safety 


sion, distortion, or restraint 


deletion or omission of only those 
facts which do not support or sub 
stantiate one’s own position or opin 
ion. 

Just as dangerous as the conceal 


ment of facts is the studied misuse of 
words and the exploitation of favor 
Some 


instance, no longer have a real literal 


able phraseology. words, fo1 





meaning. “Success,” in describing mis 
sile testing, runs the gamut from get 
ting a missile assembled and on the 
firing pad, to completing a firing suc 
detail. “Future,” to 
report new 


cessful in every 


those who and discuss 
projects and developments, represents 


any 


@ Still 


seizing 


period from a day to a decads 


another technique is that of 


upon some familiar and de 


scriptive phrase which 


connotes a 


meaning not compatible with the facts 


of the situation. One oft-used and 
popular advertisement proudly pro 
claims a missile as “already in mass 
production,” thus capitalizing upor 


the American’s image of a 


giant production line with completed 


average 


items rolling from it endlessly. Ir 
nothing is further from the 


the 


“mass production” is meas 


reality, 


truth, for monthly total of this 


so-called 


ured in individual units, no more 


Such methods have made avy ble 
information questionable, i not 
worthless. If ours is truly a goverr 
ment by and for the people, ther 
neither urgency, expediency, or secu 
rity justify them 

There are enough published facts 


available today to show that personal 


opinion, individual 


interpretation, 


Ss eculation, and jartisan viewpoints 
} } 


are creating confusion and doubt, 
while at the same time promoting 
false optimism and misplaced con 


fidence in the military 
United States 
This is not to 


posture ol the 


allege that the na 


tion is being maliciously deceived 


Emphasis can, and should, be placed 
on the more constructive and positive 
but 


this must not be done to the complete 


ispects of our defense program, 


exclusion of the less complimentary 
or favorable ones 


@ Without fear of giving aid and com 
fort to the enemy, 
tainly be told “This is the situation” 
or “These are the facts.” If such infor 
mation does point up weakness or de 


the people can cer 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Major Anthony P. Glasser is a Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh graduate and a 
native Pennsylvanian. He entered the 
with the National 
saw combat 
II, then 


when he 


Guard in 
World 
War civilian until 
1948 Regular 
Army appointment. After completing 
studies at the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth in 
1955, he was assigned to Office, Chief 
of Information. Major Glasser is cur 
rently on duty with the Military As 
sistance and Advisory Group in Viet 
nam. 


Army 
1941, service in 
was a 


received a 
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Directors Association conven t 


54 per cent of the news directors who 


he workshop was not news in his 


t Miami. was voted against by book. A young writer from another 


‘ws agency then told the whole 


th 


detected it on the network news group essentially the same thing 


casts carried by their stations. Another though he said he had sent out a little 


10) per cent said the networks should 


increase tne 


Air 


Editorials — 


0 ed pagqd i 


Newspaper in 
Classroom— 


(Continued from page 24) 

ne. They will go back to 
classrooms to pass on to their students 
understanding of what may 

ightly be expected of the press 
This fact suggests both the need 
i the tremendous opportunity of 


ewspapers to do a better public 


Y comments re relations job. Teachers are obviously 
rializing and opinion important centers of influence to 
work broadcasts. The spread an understanding of the press 
ingled out NBC, ABC, Such workshops are not a one-way 
xtent Mutual. as. street, however. The teachers can 

the problems of the press, but 

st often voiced the press can also learn what impo! 

know no more _ tant segments of the public feel about 

I do” but the newspapers. Good public relations 

news directors resented most consist not only of telling but in lis 
abandonment of clear labeling of tening and doing s mething about it. 
subjective reporting, This was underlined at the Syra 

tc pic of a heated ar¢gu- cuse workshop when one press serv- 

the 1957 Radio-Television ice representative told a teacher that 


\ 
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because he had a dull day 


that they had prool that the 
was not interested in construc 
of education. the teachers 
a hard time. Pe rhaps 

learned something 


judged. But 


definition of 1 
result from these 


to increase student 


newspapers? 
ticipants are talking 
workshops in their Ow! 
spread the word to other 
Other extended workshops 
ld next summer. Pamphlets 


classroom use oO! papers 


*wspapers 


teachers near home 
Some apers are rightly cautious 
about ‘ming to commercialize 
publisher has 
students ir 
1ewspapers wil 
paper and of 
but su 
newspape! 
} vital in a demoxc 
Because the paper goes to the 


or nothing or at close to cost, 


l f 
because bulk orders don’t help 
much with the advertiser, the publish 
er can honestly say he is not going to 
get rich with school sales. The student 
is the one who will be enriched 
Knowing such facts, the journalist 
can encourage his newspaper to con 
school promotion. Even the 
newspapers can undercut the 
it is profiting from school use by 
making available, free of charge, spe- 
cial pamphlets like those of the metro 
politan papers, or reprints of stories 
of permanent value 
With school boards and teachers, 
the big need may be merely to call 
to their attention the possibilities of 
using a living textbook. The current- 
events approach can make subjects 
seem more real to the student 


@ At a one-day workshop or even a 
single meeting, a good teacher could 
be made to see the possibilities which 
she may have overlooked. Many a 
newspaperman could do the press and 
the coming generation a great service 
simply by volunteering to discuss 
with teachers how the paper could 
be delivered and used in school. 
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Get the jump on your competition and join this growing list of 
Copley News Service subscribers 





HAMBRA POST-ADVOCATE - ARIZONA REPUBLIC - AURORA BEACON-NEWS - BURBANK DAILY REVIEW - SOUTH BAY DAILY BREEZE 
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Give your readers these features today. Subscribe to one or all of the CNS features 
For complete information, write—or phone or wire collect—The Copley News Service, Union-Tribune Building, 919 Second 
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other and to share ideas and expe who attends evening school, was sent 

Korean Press — riences out for tea. After a tour of the build 
Koreans are good humored and ing, the rest of the morning was spent 
warmly friendly, but proud and sen with men on the business side of the 
sitive people. They don’t jump on _ paper, talking about how they do 


. url 

I I t ‘ ‘ u re i < ne Dal 

: th every bandwagon or promptly fol things and discussing their problems 
I u t 1 t vns otf tne pro\ ‘ e 

' ) Tl low any leader. They do appreciate Lunch would be with a dozen o1 

ne S ( « te tne eopie nere . ae 
nee | peo] sincere interest and advice more people, but seldom included 
should be e concern with commu 


rank and file reporters. Then usually 




















nity and lo¢ problems of all aye @ My years of pine siataiaains pring — I was able to meet with nearly the 
Who can say what the thousands ol newspapers, with financial difficulties entire reporting and editing staff in 
home town and county weekly Mn resi and with “broken-dow - equipment the afternoon, after the deadline 
papers have contributed to the build gave me a better understanding Of These meetings, informal and with 
ng of the American democrat _— their problems. After establishing good fellowship and good humor 
ety? The grass roots press, which re¢ rapport I often accused them of using were highly worthwhile temarks 
ognizes and digniiies th¢ _ . lack of finances and poor equipment concerning the great challenge and 
nd local government and society and facilities as excuses, pointing out responsibility of every individual 
es ee that good journalism comes pela op journalist in any country that would 
sens. A man learn provincia’ claws See a ee oe ee be truly free and democratic, always 
mp Stare oes ey SS ee ~e ONE = POLeSene: JOURS, BO tout o warm r sponse and pro 
much to state, nation, and the world from machines or buildings vocative discussion 
, 1 4} ecrint and I went to Korea heavy laden with 
ul: he a - a ‘Seeten en folders and books of notes and mate @ Korea has thirty-five colleges and 
Petals go P rik - . . ae A rials on how-to-do-it. And many hours universities. a few of them of con 
th 7 hey with the editor and Were given to discussing and analyz- siderable stature. I lectured to stu 
xo n Aoll 2 Menem the eibbect ing problems of organization, produ dents and met with faculty groups at 
TI Pr = — eS snned to stress the vi tion, circulation _— tion, and Dusl thirteen of these. A few prominent 
, ae 2 aan ten im nd local mess: But I found the deepest r men in higher education and several 
cer nee are ae sponse and the greatest need to be in of the leaders in journalism see a 
— —_ ‘ _ a the realm of the spirit ial blue sky need for a school of journalism in 
——s 2 oe ey ee a stuff. I could do little to solve eco- Korea to upgrade, dignify, and offer 
s . . " vi : ze isi - ‘ rs i nomi imp ssible Ss, nor <« ild I re plac e leadership In the profe ssion 
al patel ; se Pd na Ss as serv old Japanese presses, but I f und I Newspapers are overstaffed and re 
: ce me a . zi ‘ zs sters. and could lend a little professional in porters underpaid and too often un 
eae ee ely helieve in the wort! spiration able to resist financial gifts from the 
f all the people, one at a time. Th a ee eee cree outside for favors. Papers are reluc 
ndividual must me to feel it is his supposed to be an hour-long meeting tant to drop excess and inferior em 
government, that he is a part of it with young separtann and sub-editors ployees » the oriental way to 
1 that his voice and his vote and I Re BS pata iii nie eer avoid loss of face. Journalism educa 
: age - something. The ee eee “he-eeacastinr tion and training in Korea should 
opi! Oe eee eee 5 most three hours. I talked informal Shaken Seat camila iii: ie 
press t recognize its first respor ly about the responsibilities of a free ee d : pe tes anaes ian: 
bilit to the publ to publish th press and of individual] journalists in DRRERTSD, FET Se-ervies Rep and 
nev honestly und fairly Wi te blic welfare to build a provide badly needed research and 
; ’ a e moesihle te stress ee ae ee ee agi pacman leadership. Such a school must be as 
Us ™ yo | _— genuine democratic society, tn qual sociated with one of the = ia 
net? tive crit < . . “ : oat er a with one of the two or three 
col . , ties of the worthy reporter and, the cant ceiitéchitindlh <idiidaiiaididies 
Still nority, Sul an encourag ethics of our profession. Questions ~~ —— a Sa i 
=o oe ~ , ay x and a discussion followed @ I came to know many of the young 
_— oe os Se These younger men, who in Orien rean journalists who have had the 
esponsibility and opportunity to en tal tradition must wait yet a while opportunity to visit and study the 
. progress : ali spheres Dj to replace their elders ir the ke press in America as selected grantees 
es es ph ertanrenanee positions of influence and policy n under the International Educational 
' — b reenact ing on their newspapers, were excit Exchange program. Certainly this 
ticism. There st en een ed to discover that their colleagues valuable program should be con 
lor more objective reporting also wanted to believe in higher and tinued, but the total circumstances 
@ I spent a full day or more at thirty nobler things for thei profession are so vastly different in the two 
three newspapers, scattered all over Une young man spoke to me quietly countries that it would seem better 
the littl cout try, from the biggest as the meeting finally broke “7 for most students and professionals 
most respected dailies in Seoul, cir “You have brought us what we need to study the problems and solutions 


wlotis throughout the country, to ™ost, and that is spiritual refresh for Korean journalism in their own 
4 sich = piv? — ‘ a: ‘ J. 


Bh see ; : : . a a 

marginal and insignificant weeklies ment.” I learned later that fifteen or context, thus avoiding the added con 

n remote provincial towns. Koreans twenty of these men went from ou! fusion of a glittering America of turn 
iv Vv ¥ ona «< v i : a . 


inquired politely why I wished to meeting to a nearby tea room, con pikes. air conditioning. new presse 
te mv time out in the sticks tinued the discussion, and made plans 


Waste ly Ou 


= ' high salaries, and red carpets 
Most of th newspapers outside for a monthly get-together to con Now for a final comment on Korea 
Seoul told me I was the only Amer tinue such talk ; : 

ican journalist to have visited thei Mornings I visited an hour or so For forty years K reans were dom 
fices and plants, to have shown a_ with publishers and chief editors, al inated by the Japanese. rp 0 
real interest and understanding in ways sitting in the white slip-covered was something to be toleratec bese 
their problems. The approach was al overstuffed chairs in their offices and cause of its power, to be resisted as 


ae se .} aie Lote : much a » dared, to be suspected 
ways simply to get to know each elways a high school age office girl, much as one dared, to I 
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and distrusted and disliked as oppres 
sive and as the depriver of freedom 
This generation of adult Koreans was 
long treated by the Japanese over 
beings 
with a They 


were permitted to hold only the sec 


human 
culture 


lords as sect nd class 


second class 


ondary and minor jobs in manage 


ment, government, and education. 
Then freedom came—suddenly and 
with no of preparation for in 


dependence and almost no experience 


years 


in democratic self-government polit 
ically 
® The 


nalist in 


and famous 


n the past was the 


respec ted 

Kor Ca 
dared to 

Japanese-controlled 


jour 


man who criticize, oppose, 


ridicule the 
To have been jailed for 


and 
government 
such daring was proof of courageous 
journalism. This negative and opposi 
tion attitude didn't die libera 
tion. For a while there was the Ame 

Military 
icized. Since the founding of the Re 
Korea in 1946 
nalists have unable to 
this attitude. I 

dreds of Korean 


with 


ican Government to be crit 


publi of some jour 


been change 


discussed with hun 
newsmen the more 
difficult re 


journalism in 


challenging, and more 
sponsibility of the new 


Korea 


structive 


today—to be positive, con 
and moderate 
with one general ob 
think, 
Kore2a and in 


continued im 


I came hom 
whi h I 


going on 1M 


servation Sums up 
what is 
spires the hope for 
provement. The people, the govern 
ment, and the press—all 


of each other, all 


and irresponsible w 


suspicious 
reckless, 


first tastes 


extreme, 
ith the 


| independence 


of freedom and are 


showing signs of maturity and in 


creasing resvonsibility. They are be 


ginning to show more understanding, 


confidence and appreciation for each 


other 


tc Freedom 
all these 
tradition to keep them strong 
tradition 
them 
It is happening, as the Koreans 
chok-im-sik” (lit 


responsibility, democracy 


and a 
Public 


support 


need experience 


opinion and must 


and even demand 


im-sik, 


sav. chot 


tle by 


Worth Quoting 


little) 








Confucius: “He who would be a 


good write hould be clear in vision, 


quick in hearing, genial in expression, 


respectful in demeanor, true in word, 


serious in duty, 


inquiring in 


firmly self-controlled in anger, just 


and fair.’ 


36 


doubt, 


Spittoon Age— 


(Continued from page 31) 


Journal pointed out that “With the 
development of new 
techniques a photographer can be as 
other 
Responsible editing can remove the 


unobtrusive as any spectator 


danger of overemotional public re 


actions . Dignity is not inconsist 
ent with photography, nor is freedom 
the same as license 

“In this instance, the judge has not 
surrendered contro] over the dignity 
of his court, nor the defense the pre 
their And the 
press 1s exercising its most Important 
right 

The Athens, Ga 


Banner-Herald expressed those of the 


rogatives of clients 


.. freedom!” 
views of the 


Georgia Press Association and partly 
Clinkscales: The pe ple 


make the laws, the people’s represent 


ot Judge 


atives prosecute them, the peopl 


1 
tals 


have a 
1] 
il 


and the 
right to know what 


take place people 
IS going on IN a 


court proceedings 


@ “Photographs, 


can help show the 


judiciously 
pec ple how thei 
judicial system is functioning, and it 
is hoped that other judges and law 
yers will take note of the stand taken 
in Jefferson.” 


The Chicago Sun-Times added “We 


agree with the judge’s stand on pic 
turemaking and contend that it is time 
for courts is other states to move out 


of the spittoon age.” 


photographic 


taken, 


Schoolmaster— 


(Continued from page 22) 


of the drivel that drools into those of 
the nation’s living rooms where some 
intel 
flip a 


television's 


one is too lazy physically or 
lectually to turn the dial or 
switch? By and _ large, 
news reporting makes the composite 
metropolitan daily sparkle by com 
parison. 

Despite occasional reporting and in 
terpretive feats by radio and televi 
sion, the daily newspaper remains the 
source of the bulk of the information 
and ideas the American people use 
to operate their democracy and their 
personal lives 

That is why it’s so important for 


American newspapers to maintain 


high standards of and con 


stantly to strive to improve their ef 


integrity, 


fectiveness as purveyors of a grand 


} 


stand seat to view the entire global 


circus—not just a few sideshows 

@ All newspapers can’t and won't be 
cast in the same mold. They shouldn't 
be. Each, like an 
titled to its own character, 
ity and special interest hobbies. Theres 


individual, is en 
persor al 
are no perfect people in either real 
life or fiction, so why expect a human 
nstitution like a newspaper to attain 
perfection? 

You don't. But 
and staff members, while realistically 


editors, publishers 


cognizant of the impossibility, should 


strive unceasingly to attain that im 


pregnable and probably impractical 


pinnacle 





We're Publication Specialists . . . 


With years of experience in the publications field and a modern plant 


specially equipped for magazine and book printing, we are able to 


offer competent service, good letterpress printing, an interest in our 


customers’ problems, real economy—just what a businesspaper pub- 


lisher is looking for. 


Right now we could handle another publication or so whose mailing 


dates fit into available productive capacity. Inquiries from responsible 


publishers are invited. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, Inc. 


Magazine and Book Printing 
Fulton, Missouri 
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LIKE TO SPEND A BUSMAN'S 
HOLIDAY WITH US? 


A goodly amount of blood, sweat and tears (not to mention 
money) went into the new Chicago Sun-Times plant on the Chi- 
cago River's North Bank. We're proud of the result—and think 
it might interest you too. 


When you come to Chicago, come see us. Our staffers will 
be delighted to answer questions and show you around. Stop at 
the Public Service department at the main building entrance on 
Wabash Avenue and make yourself known. From then on— 
you're in! 


First press start is at 4:30 p.m. After that things step up 
pretty fast and keep on until morning. So come in then—or visit 
the day side if that's more convenient. We look forward to 
seeing you. 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


WHERE GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
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help 


ther newspapers 


“supplement dedication of “San. * 


give recognition to 
the deserving 


LS Lda 


fis 


| ATTENTION. 


NEWSPAPERS © MAGAZINES @ RADIO & T.V. STATIONS 


TELL YOUR STORY IN THE QUILL & 


America’s Biggest Audience of Journalists “al 


- 
Bs 


7 
Ey et Ee ome 


= 


the NEW Chicago Sun-Times... 


Sites, Ware great things are happening! 


. 


— — any te, ¢ — ~~ oe 
newspaper's new home a , amv tnenetataaneses 

and facilities . a — : _asrennaaiedmenieen 
—— ee ee 





ll - 


14s Sum rumen 1s CHICASOT RODEO wEWSrarte: 





pF} 


Tales of the Oil Country 


_—+ On 


VAW SPAPER WRITING 


FRANIP PULA @ 


SRNIE PLE MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Pet free 





Biscaivrs HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to the members of Sigma Delta 
Chi for their many fine accom- 
plishments in the field of journalism. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





ee I believe that the time is coming when all 
the wheels—the railroad wheels, the truck wheels, 
the air liner wheels and the wheels in the pilot 
houses—will be moving in closer concert for the 


good of agriculture and industry. 


ee I don’t believe we need common ownership 
in transportation in order to work more closely to- 
gether. I think that joint rate and service arrange- 


ments are just around the corner. 


ee I feel certain that we can have truly co- 
ordinated transport in this country, given reason- 
able initiative and at least a minimum of good will 


and good intent.”’ 


Guy W. Rutland, Jr., President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


MADE BEFORE THE PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE, TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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World's most magnificent radio! 





Zenith’s new 
all-transistor 
Trans-Oceanic’ 
radio—powered to 
tune in the world 


Smallest and lightest 
standard and band spread 
short-wave portable radio 

ever made 


8 Super-Sensitive Wave Bands include inter: 


92% Greater Undistorted Power Output than any 


tenes. Operates on 


Waverod and Wavemagnet® Antenna. Handle 
nd telescopic Waverod antenna unfolds 


NEW ! 9-BAND ROYAL 1000D — has all the features of 
the R (KM) ! litior h bar 
CAA VES | 
every tl 
i I ] L000D, $27 








NITH RADIO 
RPORA ‘ 
The at ality goes iF ee eee 
t {4Glee — « phor high fidelity imstru nts 
phonographs, rad and hearing 
i before the name goes on aids. 40 rship in radi- 
onice ex mu clure? @ 
- uggested retail price including bat- 
, eries ce and specifications sub- 

ect ge without notice 
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nce 
ver 
Lightly 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


EWSPAPER stories I never fin 
ished reading 


Hollywood—In 
starring role in the Mogul-Tiger pro 
duction, “I Was a Legman 
for a Gossip C jlumnist,” lovely Pep 


preparation for he: 
Teenage 


per Pectoral will work as a reporte1 
actual news 
Said producer Mil 


“This will insure authen 


for two weeks in an 
paper city 


ton Mogul 
ticity In all phases ot 


room 


Well, the groundhog at the City 
Zoo came out and saw his shadow 
yesterday. According to legend, this 
means 

Dr. Hugo P. Trauma, on a three 


Vienna, said in 
that Ame 
icans are fond of westerns on TV and 
in the certain 
childhood frustrations rooted in Oed 


day visit here 


irom 
an interview yesterday 


movies because of 
Ipus anxiety an 
lead to slight 
feelings. Explained Dh 


| retrogressive dreams 


which paranoic guilt 


Trauma 


Las Vegas, Nev Last night, ac 
cording to inform 


3ing Crosby’s sons 


usually reliable 


ants, one of 


Dusty Cellar, who had been given 
a vote of confidence by the ballclub’s 
board of directors last week, was suc 
ceeded as manager of the Purple Sox 


yesterday by the 


catcher, 


veteran 





42 


Knobby Fingers. On being informed 
of the promotion to his new post, 
Fingers told sportswriters: “I can 
only tell you that from now on 
we'll have a team that knows the 
meaning of the word, ‘bustle’ and 
what’s more 

San Francisco—The latest fad em 


braced by members of the Beat Gen 
eration 


For more Bare 


been 


than 15 years, J 


Penury was believed to have 


just another penniless cerelict 
ing by cadging drinks anu i 
Skid Row. Penury’s 
death police investigated his shabby 
their surprise, there 


they discovered hidden in a sock 


exist 
eggeing on 


However, on 


room and, to 


Paris—Brigitte Bardot said today 


Gen. Rafael Trujillo Jr. revealed 


to this reporter yesterday that ru 





, 
|lsveuaTey | 


‘= 


il 


) | 








betrothals to the con 
trary, the identity of his true love is 


mors of other 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Donald Freeman’s byline has ap 
peared nine times previously in THE 
QuiLL. He is now in his sixth year 
writing a column which is syndicated 
in fourteen Copley 
California and Illinois. Before joining 
the staff of the San Diego Union, he 
was on the staffs of the Chicago Her 
ald-American, Sun and Tribune, and 
edited an Army newspaper at Wright 
Field. A graduate of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwest 
ern University, Freeman also writes 
short 


Newspapers in 


and articles for mag 
His article in the March, 1956 
issue of THE QuILt led to a book pub 
book 


stories 


azines 


humor 
which hasn’t yet been written 


lisher’s request for a 
Illustrations were drawn by Ralph 

Yoes, editorial cartoonist for the Un 

ion, whose work is also syndicated 








DONALD FREEMAN 


It was reliably reported yesterday 
that Jayne Mansfield 

At a quiet family gathering in his 
Epoch Q. Lengthy 
celebrated his 10lst birthday, blow 
ng out all the candles on his cake 
Asked to relate his recipe for longev 
ity, Mr. Lengthy 
offered him and told reporters 


home yesterday, 


spurned the drink 


April 22 (Special to the 
siflage ) To herald the 
spring, 79 fraternity 


State Teachers 


a panty 


Daily Pe 
first day of 
at Ribald 


yesterday engaged 


mer 


raid in which 


New York—Henri Le Flat, the Pa 
risian arbiter of women’s fashions, 
yesterday announced to the Hemline 
Institute that instead of being on the 


way out, as had been previously re 


ported, the Sack dress 


In his return to the nation’s televi 
screen as his new 
last 


sion series W 


Liberac e 


launched night 


(pe 





Se 
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The Ring ( y of Truth’ 
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welcome to the time of your life... 


in this city alive: 


MISS RAQUEL TEJADA ye of San Diego’s many scenic 
ties — reigns as 1958 Maid of California... Fairest of the 
Fair...and Miss ConTour. 


beau 


Che San Diego Union FVENING TRIBUNE 
COPLEY NEWSPAPERS 


CALIFORNIA / ALHAMBRA POST-ADVOCATE BURBANK BURBANK DAILY 
REVIEW CULVER CITY EVENING STAR-NEWS GLENDALE GLENDALE NEWS 
PRESS MONROVIA... DAILY NEWS-POST SOUTH BAY (REDONDO BEACH-HERMOSA 
BEACH-MANHATTAN BEACH DAILY BREEZE / SAN DIEGO... THE SAN DIEGO 
UNION SAN DIEGO EVENING TRIBUNE SAN PEDRO SAN PEDRO NEWS 
PILOT VENICE EVENING VANGUARD 

ILLINOIS /AURORA . AURORA BEACON-NEWS ELGIN.. ELGIN DAILY COURIER 
NEWS JOLIET... JOLIET HERALD-NEWS / SPRINGFIELD... ILLINOIS STATE JOUR 
NAL SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER 

SERVED BY THE COPLEY WASHINGTON BUREAU AND THE COPLEY NEWS SERVICE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLIDAY CO., INC. 
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The Book Beat 


Mass Communications 
IFTY ye: 


founded 


Wil 


world’s rirs 


urs ago, when Walte1 
the 
journalism, 


4 


liams 
school of teachers of 
were struggling 
for academk respectability A quick 
look at Introduction to Mass Com- 
munications Research (Louisiana 
State Press, Baton Rouge, 
$5), edited by Ralph O. Nafzige: 
David Manning White, indicates that 
quite a few now Nave made the grade 

The 


were 


journalism already 


University 
and 


teachers of journalism 
the English de 
partments or news men turned acad 
They gained their 
tions by writing textbooks or by 
dabbling in history. About the 
Frank I Mott was proving that 
an English teacher 

rate historian 


earlic st 
fugitives trom 


emicians promo 
time 
ithe 
could become a 
first as well as a teach 


George Gallup, with 


er of journalism 





chances are 


YOUR MS WILL SELL 


. .. if you 
send it to sou 
the right oo 


eeoceoes 
editor 





When 
editor, it’s partly 
MS to the editor! Some 
theres an who'll 
Why not find him—and 


recely 


check 
because 
right 


editor 


you ea trom an 


you sent 
youl 
where buy 
your work 
take some of 


he gamble out of writ 
MS to the right edi 


ing? Send you 
tor first You] 
dres m his specific needs, 
in the WRITER’S MARKET. It con 

1 I rate 
markets 


All markets are neatly 
T+ 
I 


find his name and ad 


1 1 
aiong with 


al requirements 
ver 3.000 


s handy, up-to-date 
ce used, 


| (set 


you'll never be 
WRITER’S MARKET 
direct. 450 pages 
paper bound $3.50 
on both 
by Erle 


Baldwin, 


bookstore or 


cheer 

Stanley 
Co! nelia 

y "V1 
You il 


rable newspaper re 


, 1 
thers love 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 102-B 
22 East 12th St 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


a dissertation produced in the psy 
chology department of the State Uni 
versity of lowa, demonstrated to the 
journalism educators that it was high 
time they were learning to count 
Gallup 
went into advertising and the journal 
ism teachers went back to their siesta 
for another 


The 


anothe1 


something besides headlines 


twenty years 

collection of 
in the 
tablish journalism as a true academic 


In their 


topics as research planning, the ex 


present essays is 


milestone drive to es 


discipline treatment of such 


perimental in communication’ re 


methods in 
statistical 


search, field 


communica 


tion research, methods in 


communication research, measure 


ment in communication research and 
the scientific method and cor 

tion research, the contributors dem 
the 
journalism 
to handle 
the social sciences. Thus as a progress 


this 
It is a pity, however, th 


strate growth of that group of 


educators who are able 


themselves in the world of 


report 


voiume 15S 


tence in a field so long 


should carry with it a growing disre 
spect for the 


that throw light upon 


methods of 

a subjec 
out smothering it in formulae ! 
nalism schools just won't be the same 
the trade 


writers to! 


when students type 
calculating machines and 
there is no longer a place ror tye 


teacher whose chief distinction is his 
ability to drop by the courthouse and 
research (excuse me, dig up) a story 
slide 


and write it without benefit of 


rule Howarp R. Lonc 


Say It Right 
EW reference books are also er 


grossing reading. A notable 
tion is Theodore M Bernstein's 
“Watch Your Language” (The Chan 
Great Neck, N. Y. $3.95) 


assistant 


excep 


nel Press 
Mr. Bernstein is ma 
editor of the New York Times 

the editor of that newspaper's staff 
bulletin “Winners and Sinners.” Most 
of the this book comes 
from that bulletin and has the ring of 
As the 


it is publication of 


material in 
authenticity author explains 
“second-guessing” 
dfly an 


“combination of and 


it-all.’ 


There are chapte rs on 


and a Bea 
know 
that 


he lp 


words 
need watching, syntax sinners, 
the 
s to tighten up leads and 


ful hints fon copy desk, and 
practical Way 
distill the reporter's verbiage into the 
Oc 
casionally I found myself in disagree 
but the 


there is 


, : 
clear gold of terse, vivid prose 


ment with the author, 


areas 


of dispute are minor and 


no disputing the soundness of most 
of his judgments. They 
lished with lively 
mor and sometimes a 
Certainly this 
newspaperman’s library along 
with Roget and Webster and it should 
prove a valuable tool for the 
room as well cx. Sa ee 


are embel 
sense of hu 
touch of 


bow »k 


his 
al id 
be longs lI 


every 


class 


Tips on Features 
pror STEWART HARRAL, who 
is on the journalism faculty at the 
University of Oklahoma 
a prolific write: 
ture Writer's Handbook” 


has 
“The Fea 
University 


become 


, ; 
in his held 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates Situations Wanted .10 per word 
ninimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted | 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
jisplay rates. Blind box number i ifica- 
tion, add charge for three clas- 
sified payable in advance by oney 
order. No discounts or comm 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads 
them as follows: Box Number 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, I 





9 all 
gq and au 


clas- 


address 


Qui, 35 


ease 


if 
THE 


HELP WANTED 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS 


and feature writing. B 


EXECUTIVE & 


CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in I z f Put 
E ner 


the ibli ng eid iisn- 


St Chicago 


editor, writer 
years experience 
nywhere. Box 1191 
d background 
cs. industr’ 
dustry 


located 


INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


s $3.00. B 





DISTINCTIVE AWARDS 
Cups—Plaque Med 

regarding your 
Official 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Write 


requirements 


Jeweler to X 
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Norman, 
b« 0k 


ee 
is a practical guide for 


Okla.., 


of Oklahoma Press 
> from his 


$5) is the 
typewriter. It 


of 


eleventh 


ure ideas and markets, with some 


2,000 specific ideas for feature stories 


on everything from agriculture to 
on 

| vill be helpful t the tree lance 
writer as well as the reporter and 
edit who ¢ oO n¢ fi new ideas 
na ne tw { Oo! tested deas as 
Ne oO the publicit writer ne 
fo i tele ) It includes 





vt re expe ts I this held Inva 
r t tr peginne t presents 

+ + + ] 1] 

new ew r o the old pro as well 


PR Handbook 


Perea erage hen treatment of 
the Public Relations field, in 


nplex society, is the second edi 

“Effective Public Relations” 

(Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 

N. J., $6.25). The authors are Scott M 
, : 


| 
in of the Public 


; ’ f 





R 
neia 


tl sequence at tne Universit of 
Wiscc n School of Journalism and 
hairman of the Council on Public Re 
t Education, and Allen H. Cer 
ter, director of Public Relations for 
the Parker Pen . and a fo! 
eI ectur t N nweste I 
This text. g ng the A as wel 
} how’ of P.R eets the needs 
f bas college-leve irse. Funda 
, 
ent r pproac! et ¢ iprener 
S r Scope the r s twen one 
I ters are groupe I € general 
part The Pe spec € The Process 


r Plannir Cx y nicatir D 
g lianning inl g I 

Pp | 

I I ide t tre I R task ana 

| y ? 

I I pies are appli t particulal 
) Hie s of ndaustr nionc highs 
education. government for 
es vellare gencies ana ci nes 


For Beginners 


HE third edition of “Exploring Jour- 


oe ype ow > 
nalism” (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle 
4 T er as le} seach 

A da ¢ & N J Sb.YD) aithougn 
designed as a text for introductory 
; ; er 
college « irses, Is well wortn tne read 
ng and study of professionals in tne 
seve! fields in communication. The 


authors, Roland E. Wolss ley cnall 
: , 
Y rine department and 


Syra 


ladkdada 


f ] } 
professor of journalism at the 


cuse University School of Journalism, 
and Laurence R. Campbell, dean of 


the Florida State University School of 


Journalism, do an excellent job of 


media of mass 


drawing together the 
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communications in an integrated study 
of historical background, philosophical 
viewpoints, social responsibilities, vo 
cational requirements, and specialized 
techniques. Journalism is viewed both 
as a social force and as a vocation 
understand 
what 
has been kept, added, rewritten, and 
reorganized. The result 


does have the 


Scholarly and imaginative 





ing is evident in the revisions 
is a book that 
freshness and excite 


; 
nent of exploration about it 


The Book Business 
WENTY-ONE specialists in the 


book industry have contributed to 
a new guide to the field, a volume 
titled “What Happers in Book Pub- 
lishing,” edited by Chandler B. Gran 
' Publishers’ 


Press 


Ss, associate editor of 


Weekly (Columbia Univ 


ersity 


~ agp gigas 
New York, $5.50). The book, a survey 
i the patterns and problems of! pi 

ductior promot r and distr b itior 





picture of book publishing. The ed 
it < wn tirst chapte tsell 1s a good 
ncise account of book publishing 
TI hould t es | ¢ + 
S snouia yt I a ana nteres 
would-be and ‘for re vriters, ed 
tors and pubDlisners alike 


Scriptures 


BOOKLET 
Lived By” 
Nashville 
Tenn., 75 


twenty ne 


“Scriptures I Have 
(published by The 

Nashville, 
lection of 
articles by James W. Car 


+) Jr relic 11 } 
\ Jl PeimeiOUs 


~ 
jentessean. 


cents), 1S a Ce 


news editor tor the 
Tennessean, freelance writer, and o1 
iinister. The articles were ir 


in eighth annual pre-Easter series or 


faiths. The series has beer widely 
copied by papers coast to coast. Surs 


Consent of the People 


N° enterprise today seems able to 
show a profit or otherwise su 


eed in its efforts without the con 
— : . . 
sent of the people The success oO! 
. .* , » 
telligent puDlic relations to successful 


business management is dealt with 
n John W. Hill’s “Corporate Public 
Relations” (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $3.50). He spells out the ] 
ciples and policies for developing the 
corporate asset of good will and the 
growing importance of public rela 

ig the future 
industry. This 178-page book, mostly 


I 
t in shapin 


ns course ot 
1 
} 


for executives or those who aspire to 
making positions in the ranks 


of business, is a practical handbook 


policy 


of public relations principles. 


D. WAYNE ROWLAND 











Where do we go 
from here 
in Journalism? 
For the first time it | 


in 20 years, ex- 5 

perts from the 7, - 

many fields of P é ; 
' = i“ 

journalism _ seri- = 

ously evaluate er 

its future! 









JOURNALISM 
TOMORROW 


Edited by Dean Wesley C. Clark 


Contributions by Faculty, Syra- 
cuse University School of Jour- 
nalism 

Students and teachers alike 
searching for authentic informa- 
tion on the future of journalism 
will find that JOURNALISM TO- 
MORROW offers the latest an- 
swers. 


This is no off-the-cuff prediction 
of the road ahead in journalism 
but rather a comprehensive study 
of all its phases and a serious 
evaluation of the future of mass 
communications. 


Faculty members of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism, 
themselves leading journalists 
and known throughout the trade, 
have contributed valuable ar- 
ticles to JOURNALISM TO- 
MORROW. The daily and week- 
ly newspapers, syndicates, broad- 
cast and magazine journalism, 
photo-journalism and new hori- 
zons in advertising are all dis- 
cussed by authorities in each 


field. 


A must for everyone in journalism 
and its related fields. 
October 


1958 $4.00 






SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 






























WELCOME TO SIGMA DELTA CHI 


The 36,000 people of Convair's General Office and two San 
Diego-based Divisions extend their best wishes for a pleasant and 


informative meeting by visiting journalists. 


CONVAIR produces 


at its San Diego Division, the Air Force F-102A and F-106A, 
world’s fastest all-weather jet interceptors, and the 880 and 600, 


world’s fastest commercial jet-liners 


at its Astronautics Division, San Diego, the free world’s first 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, the Air Force ATLAS. Studies 


leading to exploration of space are in progress 


at its Fort Worth, Texas, Division, the Air Force B58 


HUSTLER, world’s fastest and most versatile bomber 


at its Pomona, California, Division, the Navy TERRIER, surface 
to-air guided missile now on active duty with U. S. fleets throughout 


the world 


CONVAIR, a Division of General Dynamics Corporation 


Other General Dynamics Corporation divisions are: Canadair, Ltd., Montreal; Electric Boat, Groton, Con 
necticut; E'ectro Dynamics, Bayonne, New Jersey; General Atomic, San Diego; Stromberg Carlson, Roches- 


Y¥., and Liquid Carbonic, Chicago 
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lectronic resea 1 pre highway or the Santa Fe, it takes 
Its tuna fleet ranges si I longer to understand why the city 
the Equator, it urist r? is here. The approach is through 
li 1 tl . placid and picturesque coastal com 
munities past a brick works with 

ing chimney as violent as Pisa 


I aband« ning 
$500,000,000 ix 
fle 


be vated o1 wn away across a dusty river bed from 


who see San Diego fi y which the city once was flooded 


On this page is one view of San 
Diego, 1958 Sigma Delta Chi con- 
vention city. In the center is the 
eae shaped U. S. Coast Guard base and the dock 

‘th nothings which he area for tuna boats. At top left be- 
‘a level, tuna clippers and yond the business section of the city, 
is Balboa Park with mountains in 
the background. 


It 
round suddenly and without ay 


nt reason until the harbor comes ir 


een-n ile 


warsnips 


For those who come from the north 
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on past adobe structures which were 
the birthplace of California but look 
today like and 


much cafes 


churches and homes 


very 


@ Then comes a village of buildings 


in which were born the Liberator 
bomber and the Atlas intercontinen 
tal missile past a glittering civic 
center (which faces the other way, 


toward the harbor) and finally into 


a downtown which might be any 


city’s downtown—except for the glis 
tening sunshine, the absence of grime 
the 


meanor of its people 


and dust, and casual, easy de 


the 
leaves the desert, climbs through the 


Approaching from east, one 
rugged Laguna Mountains and drops 
down finally on the ocean side of the 


coastal range, the cool moist air lap 
ping at his face. The city is not seen 
with a There 
asant communities bordered 
Alpine, El 
Cajon, La Mesa. Then suddenly there 


are curbs, and 


single glimpse are 
clean, ple 
ranches: 


by groves and 


motels. If one 
the Pacific be 


sleeps that night, knowing he 


nviting 
drives on, he reaches 
fore he 
has gone as far as he can go 


@® San Diegans cannot help but hea: 
I 


a great deal about their climate. It 
has been superb for the several cen 
turies of which some record is had 
at least, but it is publicized mostly 
on the rare occasions when it leaves 
something to be desired 

It has become fashionable to hail 
the growth of California as a soci 
ological phen menon—a national 
trend—a new frontie 3ut the his 
tory of San Diego as a city 1s only 
a century old, and it is a history of 


growth both steady and spectaculal 





The gold rush that San Diego has 
known is one which has led consist 
ently from one rich vein to another 

from whale oil and hides in the 





Jack Murphy, sports editor of the 
San Diego Union, watches the races 
at Del Mar with Walter Winchell and 
Joe 


DiMaggio. 
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early times of Alonzo Horton to the 
solid gold or aircraft and electronics 
industries, agriculture, tuna fishing 
and the bolstering, constant presence 
of the Navy and tourists. 

In fact, 
growing 


California as a whole is 


faster than othe: 
of comparable size has ever grown 

so rapidly that the Census Bureau’s 
1969 population 
the state 
or more than any other state except 


New York 


any area 


estimates will give 


seven more congressmen, 


@ And the part of this in 
credible growth is in Southern Cali 
fornia. More than half the 
of Southern California weren't 
twenty ago, 


greate! 


residents 
here 
three-fourths of 
them weren't here thirty years ago, 
and only 


years 


one person out o!f twenty 


was a Southern Californian fifty 


years ago 

Here the out-of-doors is forever in 
viting. Mexico the 
within reach and so are the 


mountains and the desert 


and islands are 


easy 


Football, baseball, golf and fishing 
are all-year sports in Southern Cali 
fornia, and the out-of-doors offers 
so many temptations that some per 
sons, even reporters, have beer 
known to neglect business to pur 
sue them. But human interest tran 
scends all other interests and that 


is California’s outstanding attraction 
Maybe it’s something in the drink 
the climate 
it’s the system. Whatever the 
the validity of San Diego's 
as the “City of Champions” is 
beyond dispute 


ing water; maybe it’s 
maybe 
reason, 


boast 


Athletic champions flourish in Sar 


Diego in that 
Ath 


1st to 


such prolific numbers 
an organization—the Breitbard 
letic Foundation—was created 
them. Each 


passes out 


honor year the founda 


tion hundreds of 


cates and trophies, 


certih 


and its board of 


governors contend solemnly with the 


problem of naming new members to 


its own athletic hall of fame 

The Hall of Champions, soon t 
be dedicated in San Diego’s world 
famous Balboa Park, will be popu 


lated exclusively by native sons and 


daughters who have distinguished 
themselves in the realm of sport 
Name a game and San Diego has a 
champion to match: Tennis? Maureen 
Connolly Boxing? Archie Moore 
Baseball? Ted Williams, Bob Skin 
ner, Don Larsen, Ray Boone, Jack 
Harshman. Golf? Billy Casper, Gene 
Littler and Phil Rodgers, the latte: 
being the newly-crowned National 
Collegiate champion 

Archery? Rueben Powell. Track 


and Field? Bob Gutowski and Willie 













NEIL MORGAN 


Steele 
dres 
Dave 
York 
Interesting 


Motorcycle racing ? 
Jim Poole and Dr: 
Horse racing? Ray 


Badminton”? 
Freeman 

things happen to Sar 
Larsen be 
history to 
fashion a perfect game in the World 


And Ted Williams 


Diego's champions. Don 


came the only pitcher in 


Series 


earned a 
measure of immortality by hitting 
401 for the Boston Red Sox in 1941 


\ 


No major leaguer has hit .400 sinc: 


@ Williams recently 
fortieth birthday but another San 
Diegan, tall Bob Skinner, is ready to 
carry on the tradition when old Nun 
ber Nine finally calls it a career 


observed nis 





LEE SHIPPEY 
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Convention Program Includes 


Top Speakers and Serious Business, 


But With Time Out for Fun 


James S. Copley, president-pub- 
lisher of the San Diego Union and 
The Evening Tribune, who is general 
chairman in charge of 
plans. 


convention 
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PANELISTS 


Healy 


f 4 
1 OF tne 


tor the conventi 

The fraternity 
be held on the We 
World War II, w 
day, November 1 
delegates re 
the Uni 
A reception, 
buffet 
day night at the 
Club on Shelter 
Bay, with The 
lishing Company 


able at 


s first cc 


gister, 


W ith 
dinner wi 


n 


st Coast since befors 
n Wednes 


9. During the day as 


lil Open ¢ 
tours will be avail 
ymn-Tribune Building 
cocktails and a 
ll be held Wednes 
exclusive Konai Kai 
Island in San Diego 
Union-Tribune Pub- 
as host 


nvention to 


Ss session Wui Il 
: 1 
weicome, the I 


and reports 


! i958 Congressic 
Panel speakers 
Catledge. 
York Tim 


execully 


Nai 


Archie Hicks Jr., arrangements 
committee chairman for the 1958 na- 
tional convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi in San Diego. 
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Herbert Klein, executive editor, 
San Diego Union, who is chairman 
of the Activities Committee. 


cago Sun-Times; Palmer Hoyt, edito1 
and publisher of the Denver Post, and 


Grant Holcomb, Columbia Broadcast 


ing System news commentator 
George W. Healy Jr., editor of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
president of the American Society of 


Newspaper Editors, will act as mod 
erator! 

The dinner Thursday night will be 
sponsored by the aircraft industry of 
San Diego and the speaker will be 
an authority on space missiles 

Following a custom of 
the Friday 


will feature separate sessions for pro 


previous 


years, morning program 


undergraduate 
chapters and delegates at large. These 


sessions will follow 


fessional chapters, 
breakfasts for un 
dergraduate chapter advisers and fo1 


past presidents 


Friday has been designated as 
“Statehood Day” and the afternoon 
program will feature Robert B. At 


and publisher of 
Anchorage, Alaska, Daily Times 
William H. Ewing, managing editor of 
the Honolulu Star Bulletin 
There will be a model initiation to be 
conductec! by the Northern California 
Professional Chapter and a service of 
San Diego Pro 


wood, editor the 


and 


Hawaii, 


remembrance by the 
Chapter 

Friday nigh 
cocktail party at 
Track in 


twenty 


fessional 


Dinner will be pre 
the 
Tiajuana, 


south of 
Delegates will join Holly 


ceded by a 
Caliente 
Mexico, just 
San Diego 


Race 


miles 


wood movie stars at either the dog 
races or the Jai Alai games in the 
colorful Mexican city 


The final business session is sched 


uled for Saturday morning and will in 


clude 


the election of officers, adoption 
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of resolutions and the election of 


three Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi 
There will be a luncheon at noon 
aboard an aircraft carrier in San 


Diego harbor and a tour of the harbo1 
area in the afternoon 

The convention banquet will be 
held Saturday night in the U. S. Grant 
Hotel and will feature a top adminis 
tration speaker Washington, 
D. C. The final item on the convention 
will be the breakfast and 
post-convention meeting of the Exec 
utive Council on Sunday morning 


from 


program 


@ Business sessions this year are ex 
normal 
interest because of the importance of 


pected to evoke more than 


the subjects on the convention agenda 
The agenda includes consideration of 
the Membership Eligibility 
tee’s recommendations for 


Commit 
revising 
the eligibility of candidates for mem 
bership; the Freedom of Information 
Committee’s report and the report of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 
which will outline the final plans for 


the observance of the fraternity’s 
fiftieth anniversary in 1959 
Another committee report of in 


terest will be submitted by the Initi 
ation and Service of Remembrance 
Committee, which is expected to sub 
mit recommendations for revision of 
the ritual as a result of its study dur 
ing the year 

Petitions for undergraduate chap 
ters will be acted upon by the con 
vention. The groups petitioning are 
located at Texas Tech, Lubbock, Tex 
as; Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Bradley Univer 
sity, Peoria, Ill., and New York Uni 
versity, New York City. Edward Lind 
the Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers, and National Vice Presi 
Charge of Expansion, will 
present the petitions to the conven 
tion 


say, editor of 


dent in 


A hospitality room for undergradu 
































Alden Godfrey, wao is serving as 
chairman of the Promotion and Pub- 
licity Committee. 


ate members of Sigma Delta Chi wiil 
by the Union-Tribune 
Publishing Company’s 


partment during the convention 


be operated 


training ade 


Howard Taylor, training director for 
the papers, will be in charge. He will 
be assisted by from the 
Journalism Department of San Diego 
State College and by trainees from 
the department. Coffee and doughnuts 
and soft drinks will be served 

Miss Kathleen “Kathy” Stevens, 18 
been chosen Queen of the San 
Diego Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, to 
reign at 

She is the daughter of Capt. and 
Mrs. J. D. Stevens, of 680 Margarita 
Ave., Coronado, and was Miss Coro 
nada of 1958. The brown-haired, dark 
eyed freshman English 
Literature major at San Diego State 
College, chosen by the 
Delta Chi undergraduate chapter at 
the college. She will 


hostesses 


has 


the convention 


beauty, a 
was 


Sigma 


serve as official 


hostess and greeter 





Heading convention committees are from the left: Al Jacoby, vice chair- 
man for Publicity; Bascom Jones, chairman of the Ladies Committee, and 
Dr. James Julian, who heads the Finance Committee. 
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an lliego Newspapers 


Colorful and Rugged 


By JERRY MACMULLEN 


to spend some 
turned the 
young ma 

Army engi 

t being a 
accomplished cartoon 
outrageous prankster 
Hardly Ames left 
the Herald’s editorial policy was re 
versed. Derby 


cOmpling a 


had town when 
ischievous 


with 


when not n 


“nictorial” 


its, amused himself by 


enemies and ex¢ 1g 
ds. It speaks volumes for 
of hun 


nortn 


Ames’ 
ines of the Herald—began to 
wane. On April 7, 1860, the paper was 


published for the 


ne tort 


briefly and with no marked success 
t appeared as the San Bernardino 

Herald. He sold it shortly bef 

leath in 1861 
San Diego now 
iper, a fact which has bedeviled his 


The Civil War 


ame and went, with no local paper to 


was without a news 


torlans eve! since 


hronicle its impact upon the sleep) 


And an 


deed. With a heavy population of 


impact there was, 


illage 
essionist sympathizers, 
Up In Visalia. 


14 
tion of July 4 was suspended 


Lh] 
ts troubles 


e In San Fran 
Harpending outfitted 
Confederate Navy only 


captured 


isco 


miniously 
plainclothesmen 
Two 
seige guns were rushed to San Diego 
foot 
insurance 
rate Navy. Uni 

Diego 


tore up the 


irom 


station twenty-four-pounde1 


and mounted at what now is the 
ol Market Street. as 
against the Confede 
soldiers, left 
without fuel, 
wharf 


at San barracks 
town’s first 
burned it to 


keep themselves warm. What copy it 


steamboat and 


would have made! 


@ By 1868, local pride no longer could 
withstand the distinction of 
town without a paper. An 
early civic leader, Ephriam W. Morse, 
up to Calaveras County 
his brother-in-law, William Jeff Gate 
wood, was publishing the San Andreas 


dubious 
being a 


went where 


tegister, in partnership with Edward 
J. Bushyhead 


vailed 


Gatewood was pre 
upon to Diego 
his paper and so, on October 
10, 1868, the San Diego Union 


its first 


come to San 
with 
made 
it was named in 
Union, Connecticut, 
town of the founder of 
Diego, Alonzo E. Horton 


son or another, 


appearance 


home 


San 


honor of 
“new 
For one 


neither Gatewood nor 


rea 


Bushyhead wished to put his name on 
the masthead, and that 
appeared there was that of J. N. Bri- 
He was the office boy 


so the name 
seno 

Gatewood sold out his interest after 
f months and Bushyhead, 
later was Sheriff and also Chief of 
Police, retired in 1873. To the ’ 
of Gatewood, a staunch Democrat, the 
new 


f 


few who 


qaismay 


owners of the Union were deep 


The: e 


ne thing left for him to do—go 


dyed Republicans was only 


out 


and start a rival paper 


@® Thus there came into being a new 
daily, the Daily World, on July 25, 
1872. Briseno, the masthead office-boy, 
The World, actual 
ly built from the remains of the short 
lived Bulletin and the equally ephem 
eral Daily Herald, lasted until 1875 as 
such, when it merged with the San 
Diego Daily News, and continued pub 
until 1882 

July 19, 1881, the 
founded. It changed 
from time to time, finally winding up 
with the bank which financed it, as 
This was in 1891, and the bank 
iiled a few months after getting into 
the newspaper business. The Sun was 
sold back to one of 


owned an interest 


lishing 
On 
Sun 


San Diego 


was hands 


ownel 


of its former own 
ater it 
its newest owners having the fi 
nancial backing of E. W. Scripps 
Meanwhile—in 1882—the Sun had 
acquired the World. In 1885 it had 
bought out the San Diegan, and for 
many years it was the San Diegan- 


if 
a few months | was 


again 
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Sun. The hyphenated title was purchased by John D. and A. B. Three years later it changed hands 
drepped, in favor of just plain Sun, Spreckels of San Francisco, owners Then, on May 27, 1950, it folded up 
in 1909 of that city’s Morning Call with little warning, to become the 
latest scalp on the Tribune’s belt. As 
any such title as Tribune-Sun-Mer 


cury-Journal was too ridiculous even 


Another notable merger was that 
of the Daily Bee with the Union The 
Bee, a lively little paper, was estab 
lished in 1887, but failed to prosper 
Thus, for many years on from 1888 


® Meanwhile, in 1890, the Spreckels 
interests had acquired the Union 
Their other San Diego ventures in 
cluded ownership of Hotel del Coro 
nado, the Coronado ferry, and the 


for relevant governmental regulations 
the opportunity was presented. for the 
Tribune-Sun to become. once more, 
the Evening Tribune 


under the Union’s masthead appeared 


the line, And Daily Bee 


streetcar system of fond memory. On 

February 1, 1928, the Union and Trib 
> were eed ter Clana tra C a 

@ Of longer life-span than many of ~““"e were pur hased by Colonel Ira ¢ @® Tucked away in musty file-drawers 

. r : » shor | I he le } ( : 1 7 

the others, was the San Diego Videt Copley, shortly after the death of on shelves and on micr yne will 

Spreckels 

and weekly, which first ap John D. Spreckel 


find the ghostly legion of San Diego's 
peared August 6. 1892. But the town All this time the Sun had been plug 


name-calling, gun-toting journalism 
now was definitely going down-hill; "© along. Scripps’ personal interest, Herald, Vidette, World, and the rest 
the collapse of the great real estate and that of W. H. Porterfield, now They make refreshing reading 

boom of the late 1880s had left streets had be« n acquired by S« ripps How us back into the davs when 

lined with empty buildings. Under ard, and the “opposition” daily cor could print all of the facts, 
these conditions it is remarkable that Moat 
the Vidette, which must have been a C°Mditions were not the best; risi and profane bla 


osts ol | t ) t 1 ) i 
*wspaper, Was able to . t . publica ion hinted ; . away with 


rs. In January of 1900 W8S to come, and on Noven ; enough with 


ell Een . 2 ‘onon : 
tinued its robust way. But economi could call your opponent a 


Qt 10 Sun « 1e ! ie las rY 1 
wed to Morning 1939, the Su shon« fo! the da t time Aleut ten } 
{ as merg with th r ine, al “ | 
later it was It was merged with the 7 : nalism “with the 
: em a late A. R. Sauer 
streets as the Tribune-Su 


for some years, the 
Tribune was estab years ran a reviy 


1895, apparently with @ On March 17, 1944, the weekly Herald. His coverag 
il backing. Not too long throw-awav Progress Journal was arising from the 
absorbed the Coronado parlayed by Clinton D. McKinnor A 


} 


Aimee Sem 
. 1] ta ‘ j a | ] : ty } 
n excellent dally a full-fi ged daily. the San Di« 


i 
ied—and 
ving surmounted th i Court, and 


operate ; al fi ( obtaining war-time all a school text 


independer ntil 1901 when A nen for hard-to-get ne i story 
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national convention, November 19-22. Plan now to attend... 


then stay a couple of extra days in San Diego . . . a great con- 


vention town... a wonderful spot for your winter vacation. 


NOVEMBER 


SIGMA DELTA CHI NATIONAL CONVENTION © SAN DIEGO © 19.20-21-22 
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What Others Say 





(Advertisement) 


Anti-Kilgore Report Sentiment Voiced in Many States 


Response has been heavy, thought- 
ful and country-wide to the advertise- 
ments the Texas Association has 
published in the Quill to state its oppo- 
sition to the proposed “narrow gate” 
redefinition of journalism that would 
exclude all public relations men and 
industrial editors from membership in 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Having made its position clear in the 
previous ads, the Texas Association 
now invites you to read what Sigma 
Delta Chis elsewhere in the nation 
have to say. We regret that space 
limitations preclude a full report on 
the comments of all who have replied. 
Those presented have been selected on 
the basis of giving representation to 
all sections of the country. 


“IT feel that I am just as much en- 
gaged in the profession of journalism 
today as I was when I ran the gamut 
from reporter on a weekly to managing 
editor of a daily newspaper. I am tak- 
ing the liberty of enclosing several 
copies of one of our external house 
organs, which it is my pleasure to edit. 
I have a file of comments on ‘Impres- 
sions’ from working newspapermen 
which term it a valuable tool of the 
trade. I have letters indicating that it 
is being used by several colleges and 
universities as a supplementary text in 
courses on photo-journalism. Its 10,000 
circulation goes to editors, photogra- 
phers, publishers and journalism edu- 
cators. Yet, I stand indicted by the Kil- 
gore Committee as a ‘non-journalist’.” 

JAMES B. MOORE 
Director of Information 
Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


“Ts an industrial editor not a jour- 
nalist, but a rip-and-read radio news- 
caster is? Granted, the ‘press agent’ 
type, who sells his company’s product 
or service through free advertising in 
editorial columns, does not always 
measure up to our standards. But the 
‘publicist’ who earns his keep by finan- 
cial reporting, news writing, and legit- 
imate feature writing and photo- 
graphic captions doing his job FOR 
newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
often at their request many times 
fits SDX standards more closely than 
the scores of party-going, bribe-prone, 
underpaid newspaper staffers. 

“Perhaps some weeding should be 
done; maybe there are some present 
members who have no scruples who 
should be booted, but not through the 
method proposed.” 

LELAND J. ATHMER 
Bellwood, Illinois 


“As a longtime newspaperman and 
one-time president of the Detroit 
(Mich.) professional chapter I favored 
admitting qualified public relations 
men to membership in the fraternity. 
I have seen no reason for changing 
these views since I turned to teaching. 

“The best public relations men today 
are recrulte d from the ranks of news- 
papermen and increasingly from the 


ranks of better newspapermen. I be- 
lieve the fraternity would do itself a 
disservice by shutting the door to men 
of the caliber to be found in the news 
bureaus of the various Standard Oil 
companies, United States Steel, the big 
three automobile manufacturers and in 
any number of other industrial and 
manufacturing concerns.” 
BREWSTER P. CAMPBELL 
Head, Department of 
Journalism 
University of Arizona 


“It seems silly to me that colleges 
and universities have journalism 
sequences leading to public relations 
and industrial journalism and that 
undergraduates can be initiated into 
SDX, but those who are engaged 
actively in the work would be barred. 
I would never advise a college gradu- 
ate to go directly into either of these 
fields without gaining other experi- 
ence. For example, I have an associate 
editor who is a Holy Cross graduate 
and who spent some 13 years on the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times 
from reporter to sports editor to city 
editor. Yet under the Kilgore proposal 
he is ineligible.” 

RUSSELL J. HAMMARGREN 
Editor, Company Publications 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Culver City, California 

“Certainly there should be careful 
selection of those voted into member- 
ship in Sigma Delta Chi. No thinking 
person would contend that all men in 
the field of public relations or that all 
men drawing newspaper or radio sal- 
aries should be members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Rather the journalistic job 
you do and the manner in which you do 
it should be the determining factors.” 

ROBERT D. HOLLOWAY 
Southeast Public Relations Mgr. 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Listerhill (Sheffield) Alabama 


“T wish to enter my strongest protest 
against a policy that would arbitrarily 
rule all PR men as non-journalists and, 
hence, not eligible for membership in 
Sigma Delta Chi. I believe such a policy 
is unrealistic, non-journalistic, and 
just plain stupid. 

“PR men today are educationalists, 
public informants, editorial directors, 
and policy makers for their employers. 
In that respect, their duties are not too 
different from the duties of an editorial 
director and writer for a large daily 
newspaper. They attempt to enlighten 
the public’s mind on matters concerning 
their industry or profession or organi- 
zation; they present their opinion and 
thinking on matters of public concern 

just as an editorial writer presents 
his thinking; they play a large part in 
policy-making — just as an editorial 
director usually decides how his paper 
will handle a vital issue in the news.” 

Cc. E. BOUNDS 
Head, Dept. of Journalism 
University of Alabama 


‘Basic undergraduate training of 
the youngster who wants to go into 


public relations eventually follows the 
essential training required in schools 
of journalism as preparation for ne*s 
paper work. Such courses prepare the 
student for ‘Journalism’ as defined in 
the constitution of Sigma Delta Chi. 
“Undergraduates may expect to fol 
low devious routes in attaining ulti- 
mate career goals. Many of our own 
graduates trained in advertising have 
become members of professional chap- 
ters of Sigma Delta Chi after moving 
over to the news side of journalism 
after receiving degrees. I know of some 
nationally famous advertising men who 
were legitimately members of under- 
graduate chapters of the dear old 
brotherhood. All of it convinced me 
long since that the weeding out of 
potential members on the basis of un 
certain and starry-eyed undergraduate 
declarations would be stupid. Let the 
professional chapters be fortified with 
constitutional authority to exercise 
judgment in the selection of members, 
but let it be used with discretion. Lim- 
iting membership on a mere definition 
of terms would lead to chaos.” 
FAYETTE COPELAND 
Director, School of Journalism 
The University of Oklahoma 


“IT am a qualified newspaperman, 
having operated both daily and weekly 
newspapers over a considerable period 
of time and having won national 
awards for the professional quality of 
same. I consider the quality of my 
present output in my company’s news 
bureau to be of the same high quality 
and meeting the same ethical stand- 
ards.” 

CHESS ABERNATHY, JR. 
Aircraft Public Relations 
Marietta, Georgia 


“I do not consider my work in con- 
ducting an editorial information serv- 
ice about products of the chemical 
industry as being very different from 
that which I formerly handled on a 
small daily newspaper and as an Asso- 
ciated Press news editor. The subject 
matter may not be identical but the 
techniques and aims— accurate report- 
ing of news and feature materials and 
sound service to editors and writers 
are the same. Public relations work 
often is indistinguishable from a news- 
paperman’s product.” 

FRANK R. ZUMBRO 

Public Relations De partment 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmingten, Delaware 


“As a Public Relations man who 
entered the field after working in news- 
papers, magazines and radio and who 
believes he is performing a definite 
journalistic function in providing the 
public with information about the ac 
tivities of a public-supported national 
health agency, I could not agree with 
your view more.” 

LOUIS G. BUTTELL 
Eastern Re prese ntative 
The National Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 
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From hilltop to harbor, with 
Point Loma beyond, Broadway cuts the 


downtown of San Diego like Broadways everywhere. 


Signa Delta Chi N E\NS 


NOVEMBER 1958 


Delegates to Vote on Amendments to 
By-Laws as Proposed in Kilgore Report 


Texas Chapters Split 
On Public Relations Issue 


Is a person engaged in public relations 
gible for initia 


Chi, 


and other related fields eli 
tion Sigma Delta 


‘ A 
Journalistic Fraternity 


7 = 
into Professional 


This question will be placed before the 


} 


legates attending the 49th Anniversary 


ntion in the form of amendments to 
Fraternity's By-Laws 
Four chapters have requested that the 
Laws be amended in accordance with 
recommendations of the Membership 
Eligibility Committee report published in 
the August issue of the Sigma Delta Chi 
News. These chapters are: North Dakota 
Professional, Chicago Professional, North 
Dakota Undergraduate, and Colorado Pro 
fessional 
The proposed amendments to the By 
Laws were submitted to the chapters by 
National Headquarters on October 14 in 
accordance with current regulations which 
require that a 30-day notice be given to the 
chapte rs. A two 


‘ 
thirds vote of delegates 
resent at Convention is 


amend the By Laws 


Considerable debate 


necessary to 


is expected on the 
amendments, which if adopted. would do 
two things 

1. Tighten up on membership eligibility 
requirements and prohibit the initiation of 
the 


membership 


public relations candidates in future 

2. Abolish the 
wacciffieati : 1 or: Profes ~ ne 
classiNcation and grant rotessional mem 


the Fra 


whether engaged in journalism or 


i 


Associate 


bership to all now members of 
ternity, 


not 


In a 


poll of Sigma Delta Chi 
chapters, taken by THE QUILL, a total of 


40) chapters disclosed they 


recent 


expect to en 
dorse the report 
Twenty-seven 


chapters stated 


Turn page 


frankly 
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Convention Schedules 
Full Business Program 


Business sessions will get underway 
Thursday morning, November 20, follow 
ing a full day of registration, when na 
tional officers and committee chairmen 
will be called upon to report on affairs of 
the Fraternity 

the officers to deliver reports 
are Sol Taishoff, chairman of the Board 
f Directors-Executive Council; Robert J 
Cavagnaro, national president; James By 
ron, vice president in charge of Profes 
Chapter affairs; 
vice president in 
Chapter 


president in 


Among 


sional Marvin 
Undergrad 
Edward Lindsay, 
charge of expansion: 
Buren McCormack, national treasurer. 

The activities of the following commit 
will be described to the Convention 
by committee chairmen or members 
Freedom of Information Committee, V. M. 
Newton, Jr., managing editor of the Tampa 
(Florida) Tribune; Historic Sites Com 
mittee, Victor J. Danilov, director of pub 
lic information for the University of Col 
orado at Boulder; International 
Committee, Mason R. Smith, editor 
and publisher of the Tribune Press, Gou 
verneur, New York; Research Commit 
tee, Charles E. Swanson, Curtis Publish 
ing Company, Philadelphia: Fiftieth An 
niversary Committee, Charles C. Clayton, 
School of Journalism, Southern Illinois 
University; Professional Chapter Program 
Committee, Don Carter, city editor of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal: the Under 
graduate Chapter Committee, 
Robert Root of the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism. 

Two committees will report to the Exec 
utive Council at its meeting 
for Wednesday, November 19 


Burton 
charge of 
uate affairs; 
vice 


tees 


Expan 
sion 


and 
Program 


scheduled 
They are 
{ Turn page) 
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These Committee 
Chairmen Will Report 


To Convention 


Kostka 


Taishoff 


Newton 


Carter 


Continued from column 1) 


they opposed the recommendation 
in the report. Twenty-two chapters 
said they were undecided or had 
not formally discussed the report 
The rest did not reply to the tele 
grams sent to officers of chapters 
who earlier had not disclosed their 
chapters’ positions 

Among latest developments, four 
Texas chapters voted to support 
They are the Austin 

Fort Worth Profes 


sional, West Texas Professional and 


the report 
Professional, 


Baylor University Undergraduate 
chapters. The Austin, Fort Worth 
and Baylor previously 
had been identified in the Texas 
Association of Delta Chi 
rejecting 


chapters 


Sigma 
advertisements as flatly 
the report. The ads were published 
in the September and October is 
sues of THE QUILL by the associa 
tion, an unchartered group 

Meanwhile, at a meeting of the 
Council of the Texas 
decided that 
names of chapters be omitted from 
the November ad 

The Washington, D. C. Profes 


sional chapter was the first to an 


Executive 
Association, it was 


nounce its support of the report 
but did not send official notice to 
headquarters until October 20 re 
questing that the By-Law changes 
be placed before the Convention 
The University of Colorado Under 
graduate chapter filed a similar re 
quest 





' 


Continued trom co mn 2? 


the Ways and Means, headed by 
Buren McCormack, editorial direc 
tor of the Wall Street Journal; and 
the Public Relations Committee 
chairmanned by William Kostka 
who heads his own public relations 
firm in Denver, Colorado 

The 


] + 
expected to 


Executive Council also is 


near representatives 
inviting the 
Fraternity to hold the 1960 con 
vention in their cities. Invitations 
are expected from New York City; 
Biloxi, Mississippi; Miami Beach, 
Florida; Reno, Nevada; Williams 
Virginia; Detroit, Michigan: 
and Atlanta. Georgia. An earlier 
invitation to hold the Convention 


of several chapters 


burg, 


in Pittsburgh was withdrawn 
Another committee reporting to 
the Convention will nominate can 


didates for the honor of Fellows 





The Fort Worth Professional 
Chapter is buying a round-trip 
airline ticket for its members 
who will attend the national 
convention in San Diego. 

Round-trip fare from Fort 
Worth via American Airlines 
air coach is $150.92. Late in- 
dications were that 12 mem- 
bers would attend the conven- 
tion, meaning the chapter would 
expend S1.811.04 for travel 
subsidy. 

Preliminary plans call for 
the Fort Worth delegation to 
board the same flight. which 
would arrive in San _ Diego 
W ednesday night. November 19. 

Purchase of the commercial 
airline transportation by the 
chapter will be an alternate 
plan to an original proposal 
for a chartered plane. The 
chapter voted in September to 
charter a DC-3, 22-passenger 
ship providing at least 18 mem- 
bers made reservations. 





Taishoff, 


of Sigma Delta Chi. Six 


dates may be nominated, but no 


candi 
more than three may be elected 
The committee is headed by Sol 
editor and publisher of 
Washing 


Broadcasting magazine 
on 

A hard working committee un 
Erle Ross 


Chicago editor of Steel magazine, 
will recommend to the Convention 


der the leadership ol 


changes and revisions in the Fra 
ternity’s initiation ritual and serv 
ice of remembrance 

The Convention will also hear 
additional reports from Charles C 
Clayton when he reports as editor 
of The Quill and as National His 
Lorian 

On Thursday 


gates and 


afternoon lele 


members will discuss 
the report of the Membership Eli 
gibility Committee which was pre 
pared by its chairman, Bernard 


Kilgore, Wall 


Street Journal, and seven commit 


president of the 


tee members. A vote on amend 
ments as proposed by the report 
held Saturday 

No business sessions are sched 
uled for Friday, but all of Satur 
day morning will be 
official The session will 
lead off with the Credentials Com 
mittee’s report 

Petitions 


will be morning. 


devoted to 


business. 


from several under 
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Virginius Dabney (third from left), editor, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and winner of two SDX awards for ed- 
itorial writing, accepts Richmond Professional Chapter's 
charter from Lyle C. Wilson, vice-president, United 
Press International. Others, from left: John J. Kilpatrick, 
Richmond News-Leader; Jack Clements, news di- 


editor 


located 

subbock, Texas; Du 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pa 
North 

C.: Bradley 


Car lina 


Uni 


York City 


will be called 


shee : 
upon candidates for Fel 
; , 

lows: to elect national officers, exec 
] 1 

utive councilors and a_ national 
nonorary president and to aeter 


Site important 


journalism 


mine a journalistic 
in the history of 
suitable for marking in 1959 

The Committee Fraternity 


Theme and National Objective will 


; 1 
anda 


on 
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~~ 


te 
iy. 


j 


Hart 


probably 
or 1960 
Shortly 


mittee on 


Com 


session 


after hearing tl 
Resolutions the 
is expected to adjourn, bringing 


49th Anniversary Con 


+ 
LO 


a close the 
vention 


The 


sary 


50th Anniver 
be held in 


November, 


Fraternity’s 
Convention will 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 
1959 

Under the By-Laws of Fra 
ternity, each chapter has one vote 
in Convention. Chapters are re 
quired to send delegates. Failure 
to do so subjects them to fines and 
other penalties. A total of 66 Un 
dergraduate chapter delegates rep 
resenting 842 and 


50 Professional chapter delegates 


the 


some members 


rector, WRVA, Richmond; Ted Koop, director of Wash- 
ington news and public affairs for Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and past president of the Washington Pro- 
fessional Chapter, and Robert W. Richards, Copley 
Press, president, Washington Professional Chapter. 


3.000 members 


no 
Lik, 


representi about 
are expected. Several hundred oth 
er members and wives will attend 

Convention, but without vote 

ut 12,000 Sigma Delta Chi’s 
who are not affiliated with Under 
graduate and Professional chap 
ters are not represented at Con 
vention 


the 


tor 


A special section ol meet 


rooms is reserved official 


ing 
delegates and their seating places 
are marked with the names of the 
chapters they represent. 

Under the Convention, 
all interim committee reports must 
be distributed to the delegates at 
least 24 hours prior to acceptance 
and must be summarized orally at 


that 


rules of 


time. 





Letters to the Editor: 





Public Relations IS Journalism— 


Editors Note: On the following pages The SDX News 
presents ALL letters commenting on the Membership 
Eligibility report received by the editor up to press time 
To make room for these letters which are printed in their 
entirety, except one, regular news and features had to be 


omitted. We hope to catch up next month 


Editor, The Sigma Delta Chi News 


I believe very strongly that Public Relations men are 
eligible for membership in Sigma Delta Chi 

While most of my professional life has been on the journal 
istic side, I have handled some big Public Relations jobs, in 
cluding among others direction of Press and Special Events fo 
the Ford Motor Company at the New York World’s Fair 

On that job I had a full-time staff of 26, including top-flight 
writers, photographers, editors, production folk. We employed 
only picked people of exceptional talent and integrity, and I 
believe we lived up to the highest principles of journalism, as 
regards accuracy and substance 

Nevertheless, we weren't journalists because we wrote and 
circulated only stories that mentioned Ford or were calculated 
to build Ford. In that respect the interest of the general read 
er was not primary. The fact that we disseminated a lot 
important and accurate information doesn’t make us journal 
ists in the true sense of the term 


f 
ot 


I believe, of course, that men who join us while fully intend 


ing to stay in journalism, and then switch to Public Rela 
tions, should retain their membership and activity in Sigma 
Delta Chi. But they shouldn’t be allowed to propagate. The 
Public Relations field has its own excellent organization, like 
advertising 

Georce F. PIrerrot 

Director, 

World Adventure Stories and 


Former National President, SDX 
Detroit, Mich gan 


Editor, The Sigma Delta Chi News 


As a member of the Indiana Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, I wish to register my protest to a part of the report 
made by the Eligibility Committee in the August issue of THE 
Quit. The part of the report to which I protest is the inter 
pretation placed by the Committee on the word “journalism.’ 

Apparently this interpretation is an attempt to read public 
relations people and house organ editors out of the journalism 
field. The definition of “journalism” is, I agree, one that the 
lexicographers and the general public accepts. But the inte 
pretation and application of the term by the Committee would 
not be accepted 


According to the Committee, the public relations man who 
does the research and writes the news story is not a journal 
ist. But the newspaper worker who reads over the story and 
writes the headline is a journalist. That’s being picayunish 

The Committee interpretation of “journalism” says that 
house organ editors are not journalists because the companies 
for which they work are not engaged in journalism. That 
would mean that the house organ editor for a newspaper or 
magazine firm, or for a radio or television broadcasting firm, 


58 


is a journalist because the firm for which the editor is work 
ing is engaged primarily in journalism 

If you want to carry this interpretation to its most ridiculous 
conclusion, the editors of Stars and Stripes could not be called 
journalists because the firm for which they are working is not 
primarily engaged in journalism or the field of journalism. Is 
the Dow Jones Company, of which the Wall Street Journal is 
a part, primarily engaged in the field of journalism”? 

It's even very possible that the editor of THe QuiLt could 
not be classified as a journalist, according to the interpretatior 
of the Eligibility Committee. THE Qu1ILL is, after all, the house 
wgan of Sigma Delta Chi, and SDX does not have as its pri 
mary purpose the publication of a newspaper or magazine, or 
the dispensing of news via the air waves 

If Sigma Delta Chi is going to define “journalism 
sider eligibility 


and con 
according to that definition, the definition 
should be applied to the particular job being performed by 
the individual member or prospective member. It should not 
be applied to the primary field of endeavor of the « 

tion which employs the journalist 

Regardless of how some individuals may feel about the sit 
uation, Sigma Delta Chi, the best-known of the journalist fra 
ternities, has an obligation to the members and the general 
public to accept and work with the same definition, and inter 
pretation of that definition, of the term “journalism” as is ac 
cepted by the general public. The twisting and warping of 
words and terms to meet one’s own selfish interests is a prac 
tice we all deplore 

It is doubtful that the founders of Sigma Delta Chi were 
omniscient—that they could foretell the modern developments 
in journalism. If the members today cannot accept the newer 
fields of journalistic endeavor, then Sigma Delta Chi should 
back away from basing membership eligibility on the defini 
tion proposed for the term “journalism.” 

Before Sigma Delta Chi writes off the industrial editing 
field, there are some facts that it should consider. One-fourth 
of the graduates of journalism schools are entering this field, 
and the number is growing. More than 70 per cent of the peo 
ple in the field have college degrees; 12 per cent have grad 
uate degrees. Of those people in the field, more than half are 
earning salaries in excess of $500 per month. There are more 
than 8,000 of these publications in existence with a combined 
per issue circulation in excess of 300 million. Some of the 
most powerful and skillful writing being done today can be 
found in these publications. If that were not true, industry 
would not be spending over $500 million per year on these 
publications 

Journalism today is not confined to the daily newspapers, 
the popular subscription magazines, and the newscasts on ra 
dio and television. Failure of Sigma Delta Chi to recognize the 
various fields of journalism can only result in ridicule for 
SDX and loss of support. Acceptance of the newer fields of 
journalism will mean that Sigma Delta Chi is keeping in step 
with progress being made in all fields of endeavor 

Dean W. DETWEILER 
Hagerstown, Indiana 


Editor's Note: THe Quit is published by Sigma Delta 
Chi as a professional journal for all of journalism. The 
Sigma Delta Chi News which has its own editor is the 
house organ for Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Public Relations IS NOT Journalism 


are 
oth an advertising 


national advertising 


mutually exclusive 
yrofession 
is without 
ly. If such news hap 
for a cause, a candidate 
happen because the facts 
irnalist has pointed the 
come members of 
fession of 
iould be deprived 
members wher 
relations mer 
reason why 


against domination 


constituted, is not an “hon 
3ull Sheet” of the Dalla: 
oup of professionals militantly 
tively written news presented 
tionate to its interest and importance 
ination of Sigma Delta Chi by un 
Public Relations men, however 
i of a death trend 
It is the removal o m stone in the bulwark of de 
mocracy 
Undergraduate particularly, should consider well 
Kilgore report send delegates to the San Diego con 
instructed to support it 
WALTER BuRROUGHS 
Publisher 
Globe-Herald & Pilot 
Costa Mesa, California 
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ads in THE 
membership 
lique which 
n advance th -mperate, siderate and 


committee report 


some sort of professional 
levoted to the aims and ideals SDX was 
founded to u ld will not include, in future membership 
elections, met tside of journalism, as defined by the Kilgore 
report. No f of you of Texas and elsewhere are de 
termined tc seize or wreck SDX, you may be able to do it 
The sequel is clear. It will be the newsmen who will with 
draw and start over with a new fraternity. If you must have 
SDX or die, you will have it, but it will be a PR fraternity 
l and I believe you have one of those already. The fra 
lity which will have to take up SDX’s characteristics and 
destiny will have a new name and a new Constitution 
What will you have accomplished? 
own the skeleton of a dead SDX than to 


> 


Would you rather 
accept your own professional society with pride and purpose’ 
James S. Pore 
Executive Editor 
Courier Journal and 
Louisville Times 


Ke ntucky 


Editor, the Sigma Delta Chi News 


Advocates of the Kilgore Committee membership eligibility 
proposal are confusing the issue by overstressing the point 
that it would eliminate the associate membership classifica 

1 so that public relations men now in the fraternity would 
remain as professional members. Thus, so they say, PR mem 
bers would enjoy status. But would they? 

On the contrary, by barring altogether future admission of 


first-class” 


public relations men as a category, the Kilgore Committee 
proposal would work to keep, in effect, a “second-class” stigma 
on present PR members, despite the effort to give them tech 
nically a “first-class” label. Though “insiders” when elected 
to membership, they will obviously bear the taint of “out 
siders” by reason of the fact that their fellow professionals, 
who do not happen to be members and may even be better 
qualified as journalists, are not welcome 

If PR men are not wanted by Sigma Delta Chi in the fu 
ture—in other words, if men of their particular area of jour- 
nalism are not welcome—then certainly PR members con- 
tinuing in the fraternity will not feel like kindred brothers 
of the other SDX members 
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PR Is Part of Fourth Estate 


Thus, the proposal to have only professional members and 
not kick anybody out even though he is classified by consti 
tutional redefinition in an “unwelcome” category is not the 
concession to PR members that the Kilgore Committee would 
have them believe. It is a short-range proposition at most and 
falls far short of being a valid reason for adoption of the 
lisarming 
and lull into complacency those who at first reading might 


committee recommendations. In fact, it can be 
tend to accept it as an answer to the membership eligibilty 
problem. But careful study reveals that the proposal to make 
all professional membership one class is really a side issue 
not the mair question at all 

The main question is what definition of journalism will best 
serve and protect Sigma Delta Chi over the long range. Speak 
ing as a forme! newspaperman and magazine edito and a 
former member of the national Executive Council of Sigma 
Delta Chi, I am 


definition of 


onvinced that the correct definition is that 

journalism that will keep Sigma Delta Chi a 
} 

truly pr ynal organization in the broad field of modern 


journalism a will enable the fraternity to continue to 
broaden its sphere of influence in American journalism 
Sigma Delta Chi needs to remain a horizontal organizatio 
which can speak for all elements of the profession—reporters, 
editors writers, radio and TV newsmen, industrial 
journalist PR men, information office rs, all of the specialists 
I 


specia 
journalism has evolved. True, each speciality has its own 
but no one speaks, as Sigma Delta Chi 
We can’t do 
Sigma Delta Chi belongs to all, not one 
segment of irnalism. We can’t do it without the PR men 


vertical organization 
could—and should—for the entire Fourth Estate 
it, however 


and industrial editors, for company journalists are indeed 


members of the working press 
And, I'm n ivocating, of course, that Sigma Delta Chi 
membership be open to all men bearing the PR title. Eligibil 
ity should be confined to public relations men who are jou 
nalistically lified by training and experience and are pe! 
functions in accordance with the frate1 

is it now reads. It is to the best interest 
keep the constitution unchanged 


CLIFTON BLACKMON 

Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 
and Public Relations 
First National Bank 


report on fraternity eligibility 

a plan that will assure the con 

1a Delta Chi. I find myself at odds 
associate status, of which more later 
that the new membership restriction 
the organization wants to remain a 


why don’t we drop that silly “istic 


ides of this fence long enough to be 

nic about the question, but all my years 
only served to fortify the personal belief 
i should be officered and garrisoned by 
business. There are those among the 


all that I was formerly a member 





| 
a. 


of the board and a vice president of the Chicago prote ssional 

chapter—this at a time when I was running PR affairs for 

NBC in the Central Division. Those same people may 

call that I was violently opposed to the presidential 

idea. I felt then, and I feel now, that a public relation 

has no business serving as the president of a profes 

chapter. That kind of job belongs to a working newsmar 
In the course of time, I have seen a number of pre 


fold up, and for the same reason. The club governing 





gradually became infiltrated with ad agency 

tioners, and usually a number of politicians. The 

was that the pure-quill newsmen were forced 

of inability to meet the increasing financial bu ’ 

cause they simply got bored with that kind of conver 
One of the trou 

the field ha led 

no relationship to the preparation and disseminat 

last week by 

in public relations, and who turned 





les with public relations these days 


with people whose jobs bear a 


in the normal sense I was approached 
said he wa 
salesman for an en yclopedia company. That 
usual, and it’s one of the reasons why I tell 
asked, that I'm the press agent for Montana Sta 
That's at least a reasonably honest statement 
actually is 

With regard to the associate status, I don’t be 
" (called for in Item 5 of the report 


keying with. Regardless of a prospective member 


ple dge 


tions at the time job circumstances change so 





rapidly ! a yn of such a pledge 
think it 
| 


and mak apply automatically the minu 


sensible to retain the 


parts from the working news category 
There is value in 1 ining former profe 


I know 





we 
10 good man 
yf work 1 | ig. but who considered 
tinence when the suggestion was made that he mix 
matters of the fraternity. There are plenty like hin 


professions, who still believe in the basic tenets of Sign 


ta Chi. I don’t believe we should institute any bill 
lute divorcement just because their jobs have char 
do believe " the policies of the fraternity ind 
should be governed by that portion of the membe 
is defined in the Amendment to Article Ons 
Constitution as proposed by the Kilgore committe: 
And I believe that when it comes to the initiat 
bers at the professional level, there should be 


herence to that same definition 


JacK RYAN 

Director 

Publications & New 

Montana State Uni 
Missoula, Montana 


Editor. The S gma Delta Chi News 
High respect must be accorded the report of the Kilgore 


Committee published in the August QuiLL. However, the story 
behind its work and recommendations has never been fully o1 
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tducator Makes an Ethical Distinction 


as much so as any city room or 
public relations specialists turn 


in a given week as a 


THomas Hupson McKez 
McKee and Associates 


urnalism., his chief loy 


the boss will make money 


1 is idealistic 
where the distin 
conscience is 

what I did on a newspay 


lations people whe 


Even 
will endanger: 
Nat the newspa} 
know As for 


not be smart 


news. But we can hardly argue 


nave a right to know 


urnalism (which is a business bt 
isiness), apply his case. His first 
not to the general public, and 
he finds reasons that day to be 
out other news 
The Kilgore report recognizes tl kind of distinction 


wey hey an fines 
] 


public rela I've concluded we are still 


going to have a tough time draw 

g some lines. How about the agricultural information man 

while paid by government, owes primary allegiance to 

the farmers? Is this PR? Or is it journalism? Through li 

however, we are always having to draw new lines, and we’l 

my judgment those recommendations are rooted in a not get entirely away from that in SDX. In general, I favor the 

olete concept of journalism. They bear witness of the line where the Kilgore report draws it 

incial view of what constitutes a journalist. I prefer the Rosert Root 


ie, 


modern Satellite Age concept which sees competent public School of Journalism 
relations practitioners allied intimately with all media staffs Syracuse University 
as logical, realistic co-workers in the production and distribu 
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Letters to the Editor: 





Member of Founding Chapter Speaks Up 


Editor Delta Chi News 
Sigma Delta Chi will decide at the San Diego convention 


whether it wil 1 fraternity of newsmen or public rela 
be both 


tion 
ore committee's proposals for changes in the 


I favor 


constitution newsmen’s fra 


initiated. It does 
mem 


it stands clearly for a 


it only newsmen be 
not embarrass newsmen who are 


Mores 


ternity 
this in 


bers and ver it 


take public relations jobs 
existing membership 


of the Kilgore 


never 


does not 
With 


the news Vv issue 


committee recommenda 


need again arise 


EpWaArD LINDSAY 


Editor 


Lindsay Schaub New Spapers 


Deltu Chi News 


Report. It will keep the basis 


the Kilgore 


Not 
But 
As k ‘ the [ 


asis of SDX, the or ! 
iduates and Professionals alike 
heart of SDX, and member 


IMmpor 


meaningful for U1 

Take ) ews from the 
hip i hed honor, becomes of pale 
tance to news mediums, to newsmen 


And 


ot new 


the recognition, and the respe: 


men Sigma Delta Chi is thirty 


Rosert M. Waite Il 
Co-editor & Co-publisher 
The Ledger 


News 


Kilgore Com 
most per 


recommendations of the 


ided the best permanent solution to a 
j 


which has d the fraternity for years 
do so, unless we decide definitely one way 


mittee 
plexing problen ogged 
and will continue t 
or the other now 
WILLIAM Ray 
News Director 


National Broadc asting Company 


Chicago, I 


Editor, The Siqma Delta Chi News 


Kilgore Report as wisest course to pre 


Chi as journalistic fra 


endorse 
Delta 


Earnestly 


serve Sigma world’s greatest 


ternity 


V. M. NewrTon, Jr 
Managing Editor 
Tampa Tribune 


Editor, The Sigma Delta Chi News 


“Associate Membership” is not second class 
a logical long neglected measure to keep apples 
(Good Apples) or 

the 


if they again become oranges 


orange containers 
work as 
ship, routinely, 
alle Liance and bad apples, 
tacts” and SDX 

It’s that simple if us P. R. men are good apples 


with oranges 


associates 


who are 


not what must be 


Chicago. IIl 


The Siqma Delta Chi News 


As a Delta Chi's Executive 


past three years I have seen how this group h 
on the 


interpret 


member of Sigma 


by the constitution’s present language questi 


membership eligibility. How 
of journalism, the phrase 


would you 


a definition 
and 


ing’ 


dissemination of public information, ex 


Interpretations could be, and sometimes were 


erous as the members of the Council. The special Membership 
Com: 1e hi han - 


Eligibility 
and has clarified the matter 


into Sigma Delta Chi 


1 


as seen this as the key t 


I was initiated at the 
ter, DePauw University, less than 20 years 
Perhaps this brought me 
1 ideas of the 


the y 


mmiuttee 


irnalism ¢ the direction of the editorial pe 

ing of, the preparation of news and editorial content of 
or syndicate servi 

) radio and 

This does two things 


a definition 


television 
It giv 


whi 


ournalisn 
} ] 
the fraternity as a whole, 
followed. It 
of the fraternity from the day 


and 


der ideas 


and reinforces the 


stood 
sued by leaders 
on through the past 49 years 

May I support of the 
Committee 
as a major constructive force in American 


urge active 


report on all who want to see Sigma 
continue 


3uREN H. McCormack 
National Treasurer, Sigma Delta Chi 
Vice President and Editorial Director 
The Wall Street Journal 


New York City 


Editor, The Sigma Delta Chi News 


I do endorse this (Kilgore) report heartily 


Dan J. FORRESTAL 
Director of Public 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
and Immediate Past President 
Public Relations Society of America 


Relations 


St. Louis, Mo 
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(Advertisement) 


...... To the Kilgore Eligibility Committee: 


... as Public Relations Members 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


WE THANK YOU FOR RESTORING US 
TO FULL MEMBERSHIP! 


activitie 
ressional 


ided t nci 


more 


rs and to the initiation of 


nal newspapermen. As radio 


1) 1 
ana eventually television, news 


nev media were ac 
membership. It became 


sanization—and still is 
the broad 
id editing from 

TV 


became 


realm of news 
reporter to 
radio and 
Delta Chi 
Iraternity 
the 
began to 


editor to 
Sigma 


newsmen s 


newsmen. 
truly a 


1930s, a 
develop. 


However, in middle 


radical change 


Some of us who were newspapermen 
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s went into the newe! 


, . 

relations. It has taken 

1 education to show 
Terence between 


s and publi 


faced 
Some of us were 
the 


nitiation of 


Oo suggest to 
that 
memberships be dis 
that the 


enforced to preserve 


Council 
such doubtful 
continued and associate 
status be the 


or iginal 


purpose of the fraternity 
a true newsmen’s organization. 

We are proud of our adopted pro 
relations We be 
it has created better understand- 


fession of public 
lieve 
ing of business, industry and trade as- 


The 


come an important adjunct and serv 


sociations profession has _be- 
ice to news gathering. The profession 
own organization, the 
Public Relations Society of America 


Most of 


also has its 


us are members and are as 


proua 


Chi 
rce d 
relations 


membership 


be accepted Io! I 


: : 
cannot be elected to 
but members 

Relations Society of America 


remain 


mer 


come newsmen 
PRSA 


shts id ‘ Je f 


members 
standing with full 
regular mem 

rt suggests a solu 
10! ,a problem that has been al 
ng Sigma Delta Chi apart. It 


me nds 


recom 
restoring to us In public re 
ll membership status. It does 


f professional pub 


We agree witl its ling and 


_ 


recommendations. We hope that all 
will become thoroug 

with the full 

the problem that 
We hope 

ional! chapters wi 

and 


vote fo! 


backg? 
made the 


that b 


instruct 
it at the cor 


WILLIAM KosTKA 

Public Relations Consultant 

Denver, Colorad¢ 

ALBERT W. BATES 

Public Relations Consultant 

New York, N. Y 

AntTHoNy G. DeLoRENZzO 

Vice President & Publix 
Director 

General Motors Corp 

Detroit, Michigan 


Sypney H. Eices 

Vice President 

National Broadcasting Company 

New York, N. Y 

Eart O. Ewan 

Staff Assistant Educational Aids 

U. S. Steel Corp 

New York, N. Y 

Howarp W. ALLEN 

Vice President & 
Director 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE VIDAL 

National Publicity Director 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

Chicago, Illinois 


Relations 


Public 


Relations 





GET 
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WITH 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Maybe you're just 


business 


Or maybe you're 


rids to conque: 


I wnats ge 
it nappens 


busy day, i 


No need to try. Afte: 
LISHER is here for. We v« 
who've made a careel 
Every facet of the n 
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even newspapel! advertisin 
And they serve 
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